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KING COLE 


Ogden Phipps' *Pharamond II Stallion Is Making His Second 
Season at the Spendthrift Farm of Leslie Combs II. 
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EIGHT THIRTY _ _ $1,000 


With return if stallion is still in present 
ownership. 


Chestnut horse, 1936, by Pilate—Dinner 
Time, by High Time 


JAMESTOWN _ _ $250 


With return if stallion is still in present 
ownership. 


Bay horse, 1928, by St. James—Mlle. Dazie, 
by Fair Play 


ST. JAMES _ _ _ $100 


To guarantee foal. 
Bay horse, 1921, by *Ambassador IV— 
*Bobolink Il, by Willonyx 
The physical condition of any mare coming to 
these stallions is subject to approval. 
Return service must .e by December 1, 


Apply to 


GEORGE D. WIDENER 
Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Or 


A. J. JOYNER 
Erdenheim Farm, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


ONLY ONE 


(Property of Mrs. Brooks Howe) 


Chestnut, 1931, by Lucullite—Orissa, 
by Purchase. 


Only One had sired 10 foals of racing age to 
January 1, 1943. Of these nine are winners, in- 
cluding the stakes winner True North. 


Only One sired one foal of 1938, a winner in two 
seasons. In his first full season at stud Only One 
sired four foals which became 2-year-olds in 1941. 
Three won as 2-year-olds and all four were win- 
ners as 3-year-olds in 1942. 

In Only One’s third crop, 2-year-olds of 1942, 
were five foals. Three were winners at two. 
True North won the Hialeah Nursery Stakes, 
Aberdeen Stakes, and was third in the Bowie 
Kindergarten Stakes. 


Only One won 13 races in the four seasons he 
raced. He was a horse of speed and stamina. He 
won five stakes as a 4-year-old and his total 
earnings were $39,495. 


$100 LIVE FOAL 


Standing at Elsmeade Farm 


Apply to | 


CY WHITE | 


Elsmeade Farm Lexington, Ky. 


BROOKMEADE FARM STALLIONS 


(Property of Mrs. Isabel Dodge Sloane) 
1943 SEASON 


OKAPI 


Brown, 1930 
{ Ben Brush 
Eternal } Domino 
| Hazel Burke______- { Retained Il 
| ("Rock Sand_______ J Sainfoin 
Oktibbena______ __ \ 
1 *Ortegal 
Fee $250 


To Guarantee a Live Foal 


Brookmeade Farm has excellent facilities for visiting mares. 


Standing At 


BROOKMEADE FARM 


UPPERVILLE 


PSYCHIC BID 


PSYCHIC BID 


Chestnut, 1932 


{ Hastings 
‘ond 1 “Fairy Gold 
thelbert 
Quelle est Belle II 
The Tetrarch 
oi Herode 
Reine de Neige____. Snowflight 


Chance Play_____. 


[ { Tetratema________ 
*Queen Herod____ 


Fee $250 


To Guarantee a Live Foal 


VIRGINIA 


Saturday, February 13, 1943 
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GREENTREE STABLE STALLIONS 


1943 SEASON 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Bay, 1927, by Sting—Miss Puzzle, 
by Disguise 


Questionnaire quickly gained a place of prom- 
inence among American sires, and through his first 
3ix crops has proved he gets crack horses. With 
only four crops racing, Questionnaire was ninth on 
the list of leading sires in 1940. In 1941 he ranked 
14th, and he was seventh on the list in 1942. Sixty- 
five per cent of all his foals, including his 1942 2- 
year-olds, are winners. Questionnaire’s get include 
the stakes winners Hash, Third Degree, Monday 
Lunch, Valley Lass, Omelet, Requested, Bold Ques- 
tion, Sweep Swinger, Alquest, Stefanita, etc., and 10 
2-year-old winners last season. Questionnaire was 
a good stakes horse himself and a winner in four 


seasons. 
Fee $750 


MR. BONES 


Brown, 1933, by *Royal Minstrel—Rinkey, 
by Pennant 


In his first two seasons at stud Mr. Bones was 
bred to a small number of mares. His first foals 
became 2-year-olds in 1941, and from eight foals in 
the crop he sired four winners from six starters. 
He had only two 2-year-olds last season, and the 
only starter in this crop is the stakes winner Burnt 
Cork. As a race horse Mr. Bones won six races, 

was five times second, and once third. He won two 
allowance races in his — season, including 
six furlongs in 1:114%. He was third in Albany 
Handicap. 

At three Mr. Bones won the Swift Stakes and 
Dwyer Stakes. Granville beat him in the Belmont 
Stakes and Classic Stakes. 


Fee $200 


SWING AND SWAY 


Brown, 1938, by Equipoise—Nedana, 
by *Negofol 


Swing and Sway was a stakes winner in two of 
the three seasons in which he raced, and won two 
of his three starts in the other season. At three, he 
won the Diamond State Stakes, Empire City Handi- 
cap, was third in the Shevlin Stakes. At four, 
Swing and Sway won the Whitney Stakes, was sec- 
ond in Carter, Brooklyn, Saratoga Handicaps, and 
third in Butler Handicap. 

He set a track record of 1:50 for 144 miles at Em- 
= City, ran six furlongs in 1:11%5, was beaten a 

ead by Doublrab at seven furlongs in 1:23 (a new 
track record), was third to Tola Rose and Whirl- 
away at 1 3-16 miles in 1:5645 (new track record). 
Swing and Sway is a son of the brilliant race horse 
and sire Equipoise, and out of a good stakes-win- 
ning mare. 


Fee $200 


Return 


Return 


Return 


GRANVILLE 


(Under Lease from Belair Stud) 
Bay, 1933, by Gallant Fox—Gravita, 
by *Sarmatian 


Granville entered the stud in Virginia in 1937 and 
his first foals came to the races in 1940. Exclusive 
of his 1942 2-year-olds 42 per cent of the foals in 
his first two crops are winners. Among his 2-year- 
olds of last season are the stakes winner Grandpal 
and the good winner Sea Marriage (six races). 
As a race Sorse Granville was the top 3-year-old of 
his year. He won the Belmont Stakes, Kenner 
Stakes, Travers Stakes, Saratoga Cup, Lawrence 
Realization, was beaten by a nose in the Preakness 
Stakes, and by the same margin in the Suburban 
Handicap. Granville raced against and beat such 
horses as Discovery, Brevity, Sun Teddy, Mr. 
Bones, Hollyrood, Count Morse, and others. 


Fee $200 Live Foal 


AMPHITHEATRE 


Brown, 1939, by *Sir Gallahad I1I—Arena, 
by St. James 


Amphitheatre raced only as a 2-year-old. He had 
fine speed and could run over any kind of track. 
Amphitheatre won the Flash Stakes over a sloppy 
track, the Saretogs Special (beating the crack horse 
Shut Out, Black Raider, ete., six furlongs in 
1:115), Futurity Trial Stakes (under top weight of 
beating Some Chance, 114, and others 
in 0%) 

Amphitheatre set a track record of :58% for five 
furlongs at Belmont Park. In the Hopeful Stakes 
he was third to Devil Diver and Shut Out, and in 
the United States Hotel Stakes third to Buster and 
Requested. Amphitheatre’s dam, Arena, is the dam 
of five other winners and half-sister to the good 
stakes winner and producer Goose Egg, dam of 


Shut Out. 
Fee $200 


THIRD DEGREE 


Bay, 1936, by Questionnaire—Panache, 
by Broomstick 


Third Degree, one of the best sons of Question- 
naire. will make his first season at stud in 1943. 
Third Degree was a stakes winner of 10 races, was 
nine times second, and eight times third in the four 
seasons and placed in stakes in one other year. At 
two, Third Degree won four races, was second in 
the National Stallion Stakes, Pimlico Futurity, 
third in Hialeah Juvenile Championship, Saratoga 
Special, Grand Union Hotel Stakes, and Futurity. 
At three he won Bay Shore Handicap, Potomac 
Handicap, Yorktown Handicap, was second in Blue 
Grass Stakes, Jerome Handicap, third in Shevlin 
Stakes. He won Metropolitan Handicap at four, 
was second in Carter Handicap, third in Domino 
and Suburban Handicaps. Panache also produced 
the stakes winners St. Brideaux (also sire), Ex- 
calibur, Justinian, Cristate, other winners. 


Fee $200 Return 


Return 


Return if stallion is alive and in our possession 


Make Application To 


GREENTREE STABLE 


P. O. BOX 1110 


LEXINGTON, KY. 
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C. V. WHITNEY FARM 


P. O. Box 387 Lexington, Ky. 


“Mahmoud 


Grey, 1933 
By *Blenheim II—Mah Mahal, by 
Gainsborough 


$1,000—RETURN 


Bay, 1927 
By John P. Grier—Elf, by *Chicle 
$1,500—LIVE FOAL 


Firethorn 


(Property of W. M. Jeffords and C. V. Whitney) 
Brown, 1932 
By *Sun Briar—Baton Rouge, by 
Man o’ War 
$100—RETURN 


Standing at W. M. Jeffords’ Faraway Farm, 
Lexington (H. B. Scott, Mer)” 


Halcyon 


Bay, 1928 

By Broomstick—Prudery, by Peter Pan 

$200—RETURN 
Standing at W. M. Jeffords’ Faraway Farm, 
Lexington (H. B. Scott, Mgr.) 
Bay, 1931 
By Chance Shot—Peace, by *Stefan 

the Great 


$100—RETURN 
OR PRIVATE CONTRACT 


Standing at R. M. Young’s Homewood Farm, 
Lexington 


Carrier Pigeon 


Chestnut Roan, 1937 
By Equipoise—Rockdove, by Friar Rock 
FREE TO APPROVED MARES 


Standing at C. A. Asbury’s Hedgewood Farm, 
Lexington 


Sky Raider 


y= 1938 
By Man o’ War—Top Flight, by *Dis Donec 
FREE TO APPROVED MARES 
Book Full 
Standing at Tollie Young’s Creekview Farm, Paris 
Names of mares being booked to stallion on a 
live foal basis must be submitted for examina- 
tion of previous breeding record. 


The C. V. Whitney farm reserves the right to 
reject any mares physically unfit. 


SWEEPING LIGHT 


Brown, 1929, by Manna (Eng.)—Sweeping 
Glance, by Sweep. 


$1,000 


PAIRBYPAIR 


Chestnut, 1929, by Noah—*Frizeur, by 
*Sweeper 


Return 


Return 


$300 


“SHIFTING SANDS Il 


Chestnut, 1935, by Fairway—Panic, by 
Hurry On 
reed of — winners from first crop to race in 


ree of five winners won non-claiming 


$200 Return 
Apply to 

JOHN S. WIGGINS 
MILITARY STOCK FARM 


Phone 5200 


Paris Kentucky 


Standing At 
BROOKDALE FARM 


GOOD GOODS 


Br., 1931, by Neddie—*Brocatelle, by Radium 
Owned by Mrs. Dodge Sloane and Thomas Piatt 
FEE $500 


Cash at time of service, one year return or money 
refunded at option of Mrs. Dodge Sloane, Brook- 
meade Farm, Upperville, Va. 


TRANSMUTE 


Ch., 1921, by Broomstick—*Traverse, by Tracery 
FEE, $500 OR PRIVATE CONTRACT 


CHANCE SUN 


Br., 1931, by Chance Shot—Sunabi, by *Sun Briar 
FEE, $150, LIVE FOAL 


EPITHET 


Ch., 1928, by * *Epinard—Fairy Wand, by 
*Star Shoot 


FEE, $150, LIVE FOAL 


MAEDIC 


Br., 1934, by Bostonian—Little Fire, by Campfire 
FREE TO APPROVED MARES 


Address 
THOMAS PIATT 


Spurr Pike Phone 8292 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Saturday, February 138, 1943 
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FARM, Inc. 


LEXINGTON, KY. 


JOSEPH E. WIDENER, Chairman of the Board 
P. A. B. WIDENER, President 


Due to the war, the fees for all stallions standing at Elmendorf Farm for the 
season of 1943, with the exception of “Sickle, whose book already is full, will 
be reduced 50 per cent below their fees for 1942. 


The Following Stallions Will Stand at Elmendorf Farm for the Season of 1943: 


“SICKLE, brown, 1924, by PhalarisSelene, by 


Chaucer $1,500 
Book Full 
CHANCE SHOT, bay, 1924, by Fair Play—* Quelle 
Chance, by Ethelbert $ 500 
BREVITY, bay, 1933, by Chance Shot or *Sickle— 
Ormonda, by Superman $ 250 
UNBREAKABLE, brown, 1935, by *Sickle—* Blue 
Glass, by “Prince Palatine $ 250 
ROMAN, bay, 1937, by *Sir Gallahad III- 
“Buckup, by Buchan $ 200 
HASTE, bay, 1923, by *Maintenant—Miss 
Malaprop, by *Meddler $ 250 


(Haste will stand at Timberlawn Farm, E. K. Thomas, Paris, Ky.) 


One year’s return privilege for any mare that fails to get with foal. Veterinary 
certificate to be sent with mare when coming for first service. 


All fees payable July 1, 1943. 


Address Communications To 


P. A. B. WIDENER 


Land Title Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 

| 
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Act Now! 


N Tuesday morning, February 9, we had received 155 subscriptions 

to THOROUGHBRED SIRES AND DAMS, 1942. That total is 45 

short of the necessary 200 which must be received by March 15 if we 

are to continue this series. The 155 subscriptions represented an in- 

crease of 10 over the previous week, and to guarantee publication the 

subscriptions must average 10 per week during the four and one-half 
weeks remaining before the deadline. 


We urge you not to delay longer sending in your subscription. 
The subscriptions are $25 each (or $22.50 if buckram binding is pre- 
ferred to leather). 


THOROUGHBRED SIRES AND DAMS is a most thorough, most 
accurate, and most convenient assembling of the records of mares 
having produce to race in America. It supplies the information which 
every breeder must have if he is to determine, with reasonable judg- 
ment, the producing quality of mares. The full value of these records 
lies not in a single volume, but in their accumulation from year to year. 
Hence we urge breeders to declare themselves promptly if they wish 
the series continued. 


Subscriptions will be accepted until March 15 at $25 each; after 
that date the price will be higher. To assure publication at least 200 
subscriptions are needed. 


Note: A few volumes of the 194] issue remain. They are now 
priced at $35. The 1940 book sells for $17.50. Together they are being 
sold at $50. Owing to the rarity of these volumes it is our expectation 
that they will never be worth less than their purchase price. 


THe Bioop-Horse, Box 1520, Lexington, Ky.: 


at $25 a copy for the full leather edition or $22.50 a copy for the buckram edition. 


Number of copies: Leather .. Buckram........ 
Send bill May 1.......... 
Name 

Address 


Note: Mailing charges will be paid by THE BLoop-Horse. 


Please add my name to the list of subscribers for Thoroughbred Sires and Dams, 1942, 


| | 

| 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN THOROUGHBRED BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


John Hay Whitney, President. A. B. Hancock, Vice President. 


J. A. ESTES, Editor. 
Volume XXXIX 


How Not to Stop Racing 


ACING, like politics and economics, is a fairly 

complicated business. The experts, the men 
with long experience and good minds, find it im- 
possible to resolve among themselves the funda- 
mental principles which should be _ followed. 
Hence it was to be expected that when Washing- 
ton’s wartime administrators of this and that, 
conscientious, harried, and unacquainted with the 
most intricate of sports, began to issue requests 
(orders) to racing, they would do so with all the 
delicacy and understanding of a monkey trying to 
stop the ticking of a clock. 

Among the requests which were announced to 
the newspapers last week was one which sought 
the cancellation of the 1943 Kentucky Derby, 
which was first run in 1875, has now been run an- 
nually for 68 consecutive years, and is the No. 1 
race of the American Turf. It was all right for 
racing to go on at Churchill Downs, the home of 
the Derby. It was served by Louisville’s city 
transportation facilities. The daily cards of claim- 
ing races and lesser features could be continued. 
But the Derby would attract a crowd. It ought 
not to be run.... The monkey was getting along 
very well; he had smashed in the face and laid 
hold of the mainspring. 

The request that the Kentucky Derby be called 
off suggests a policy. The simplest way to keep 
people from going to the Derby is to have no 
Derby for them to go to. There is no alternative 
but to suppose that the same reasoning can be 
applied to other great races, such as the Preak- 
ness, the Belmont Stakes, the Classic and Ameri- 
can Derby, the Futurity, the Hambletonian, and 
so on. If the Kentucky Derby is verboten, how 
can the Preakness escape? How can any of our 
great races survive ? 

That’s the easy way to do it. Certainly, if you 
don't have ‘em people won't go to ‘em. The sim- 
plicity of the thing probably strikes Washington, 
after all these years of red tape, as a flash of 
genius. 

But, as far as racing and breeding are con- 


JOE H. PALMER. Associate Editor and Business Manager. 


Saturday, February 13, 1943 


L. A. Beard, Treasurer. J. A. Estes, Secretary. 


G. B. LEACH. Advertising Manager. 


Number 7 


It is dia- 
It is an absolute in- 


cerned, this technique is not good. 
metrically opposed to good. 
version of sound practice. 

There may be those to whom the Kentucky 
Derby is precious because of its long and glorious 
association with the past. We appreciate the 
strength of this sentiment, but to us the im- 
portance of the Derby, like that of the other 
great races of America, lies in its association 
with the future. For it is only in the best races, 
in the series of old and new fixtures which search 
out the heart and strength and stamina of our 
best horses, that the stock can be found to carry 
on the breed without allowing it to deteriorate. 

It is highly important to the breeder, economi- 
cally and otherwise, that the tests of the race 
course distinguish the best horses. It is especial- 
ly important during the restrictions made neces- 
sary by war that the race tracks reveal the gra- 
dations of class among future broodmares. For 
this purpose the Kentucky Derby and the Coach- 
ing Club American Oaks are worth a thousand 
claiming races. 

In England, where for two centuries they have 
best known how to carry on the best pure breeds, 
the government has had a great deal to say about 
racing. It has reduced the number of active 
tracks to five. In 1942 there were only about 
550 races run, but most of the highest-class tra- 
ditional stakes events were continued and not a 
single claiming race was run during the year. In 
the United States we are being steered in the op- 
posite direction, toward cheapness and mediocrity. 

And why? Because to a busy man in Wash- 
ington it looks like the easy way. That's in keep- 
ing with many of the procedures in racing; we do 
too many things wrong simply because they are 
easy. But this time we believe racing will be 
found willing to do things the hard way. We 
ought to be able to keep out of the war's way by 
giving up something less valuable than the Ken- 
tucky Derby. If necessary, we believe Colonel 
Winn would be glad to set up his own rationing 
system to hold the crowd within whatever limits 
are prescribed. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: United States and Possessions and countries in the Pan-American Postal Union, $5 a year: Canada, $6.50; other countries, $7. 


Advertising rates on application. Office: Radio Building, Lexington, Ky. 


Telephone, 485. 


Mail address: P. 0. Box 1520, Lexington, Ky. Entered as 


second class matter June 30, 1928, at Post Office at Lexington, Ky., under act of March 3, 1879. 


— 
1 | 

| 
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Notes Racing 
Australia 


By Gwyn Jones 


ELBOURNE, January 1.—I have been going 

racing for many years but this is the first 
time my journalistic duties on the race course 
ceased on New Year’s Day, because the Federal 
Government ban on racing included this day. In 
years gone by it was not uncommon for 12 or 15 
city and country meetings to be held in Victoria 
on January 1 and probably the best part of 100 
throughout Australia. This year it was nil. Dis- 
appointment because of this inactive period is 
lessened, however, by the increasingly brighter 
news from the various fighting fronts and in 
common with our American brothers in arms, we 
hope 1943 will see a complete cessation of hos- 
tilities with full success to the Allied forces. 

And now let me introduce to you Kindergarten, 
one of the greatest horses racing anywhere in the 
world today. We, in Melbourne, have never had 
an opportunity of seeing this great horse in ac- 
tion and the only time he raced in Sydney he was 
badly ridden and was beaten into third place at 
Randwick. But what a change since. He went 
home across the Tasman apparently never to race 
again after trouble developed in a leg in Sydney, 
but the gods were good and today New Zealand- 
ers rightly acclaim Kindergarten as perhaps their 
best of all time. On Saturday last (December 
26) at Auckland he started at odds-on in the 
Auckland Cup of two miles, carrying 142 pounds. 
No other horse had ever won the race with more 
than 138, but Kindergarten did it in almost a 
walk. He was one of the last four seven furlongs 
from home, but raced easily to the front entering 
the straight. From then on it was a procession, 
Kindergarten’s rider easing him up in the last 
furlong to win by five lengths. And he ran the 
last three of the 16 furlongs in :37%. 

There is little doubt Kindergarten could have 
won by 10 lengths. His time for the two miles 
was 3:22, easily a race record and only twice 
eclipsed in the long history of the Melbourne Cup. 
Kindergarten is a 4-year-old son of Kincardine, 
and is truly an amazing galloper. He is a double 
cryptorchid which is indeed a rarity in racing and 
all Australia is now hoping he will cross the Tas- 
man once more to race at either Randwick or 
Flemington. With the enormous crowds attend- 
ing races in Australia today, the club lucky 
enough to stage Kindergarten would have to take 
the locks off the gates. 

New Zealand yearling sales will be held later 
this month and for the first time in the history of 
racing in Australia and New Zealand, local own- 
ers can buy at their own back door the yearling 
progeny of an English Derby winner in Coro- 
nach. This Epsom classic winner of 1926 has 
been made a gift to the Thoroughbred racing in- 
dustry of New Zealand by Mrs. Macdonald Bu- 
chanan of England, and he will be represented by 
three colts at the New Zealand sales. One is 
from a *Beau Pere mare and he should stay for- 
ever. Another new sire represented for the first 
time at these auctions is Battle Song, sold in 
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REMINDERS 


Thursday | 
February 11 =| 1914: Martagon died. 
7 The Head | 


Friday 
Feb: 12 
P The Head 


| 1896: Isaac Murphy died. 
| 


Saturday | Gulf State Stakes, New Orleans. 
Pebruary 13 | Nominations to New Orleans 
3 The Neck Handicap close. 

Sunday | 
February 14 — John H. Morris born. 

The Neck 
Payment due ($100) on 1943 
American Derby and _ Classic 
Stakes nominations. 
Payment due ($50) on 1943 Ar- 
lington Futurity and Washing- 

Monday ton Park Futurity nominations. 

February 15 Payment due ($40) on 1943 Ar- 


oO The Arms lington Lassie Stakes nomina- 


tions. 

'Payment due _ ($75) on 1943 
Coaching Club American Oaks 
nominations. 

| Churchill Downs stakes close. 


Tuesday 
egy 16 Rapides Handicap, Fair Grounds. 
oO e Arms 
beaming Fair Grounds Claiming Stakes, 
- The Breast Fair Grounds. 
Pobrussy 18 1926: Spalding Lowe Jenkins 
<> The Breast died. 
Friday 
February 19 | 1902: W. B. Fasig died. 
The Breast 
Nominations to Louisiana Derby 
| close. 
| Lecompte Handicap, New Or- 
Q The Heart | “jeans. 


England in 1941 for 3,600 guineas. He appeals 
greatly to Australians and New Zealanders, as he 
is a direct descendant of Carbine through Spion 
Kop and also was a good class galloper in Eng- 
land and Eire. 


« « »» 


Finalist's Fifth Viceroy's Cup 


For the fifth time in six years Finalist won the 
1%,-mile Viceroy’s Cup on December 27 at Cal- 
cutta, India, thereby establishing a new winning 
record in one of India’s three greatest races. He 
won by a head from favored Wanless with the 


former English Lincolnshire Handicap winner 


Phakos third. Finalist had previously won the 
Cup in 1937, 1938, 1939, and 1941. The previous 
record, of four consecutive wins, was established 
by Mayfowl. Finalist, a bay gelding foaled in 
1932 in Ireland, is by Son-in-Law’s son Winalot 
out of Finery, by Pommern. In England Finalist 
won £7,958, including stakes at Ascot and Good- 
wood. His winnings in India amount to consider- 
ably more than $100,000. 


« « » » 


TRAINER FRED HOPKINS was operated on in 
Boston last week. 


— 


Saturday, February 13, 1943 


SIDELIGATS 


By Joe H. Palmer 


Three Men on the Horses 


OU can't blame a man for getting a little con- 
fused lately. Rubber Administrator Jeffers 
wants Bay Meadows closed because people will 
use tires getting to the track. Yet in California 
and the other 30 states away from the Atlantic 
seaboard, the gasoline ration for pleasure driving 
stays just where it was. Transportation Director 
Eastman wants the Kentucky Derby canceled, 
because a lot of special trains, et al., will be used 
to get crowds to i1.. Yet Transportation Director 
Eastman has complete control of the railroads, 
and there won't be any special trains, second sec- 
tions, etc., if he says no. Meanwhile Petroleum 
Administrator Ickes says he wants to ban pleas- 
ure driving everywhere, except right in the oil 
fields. But in the Midwest, South, and West, it’s 
rubber that’s scarce, not gasoline. You don’t hear 
anything out of Einstein, you notice; the chances 
are he can’t follow it. 

In the first place three or four bureaus are talk- 
ing, and they don’t say the same thing. In the 
second, they are out to take away from racing 
something racing doesn’t ask for in wartime— 
special privileges in transportation and tires. 

It is time that the race tracks, either individual- 
ly, througn the Thoroughbred Racing Associa- 
tions, or another channel, make their positions 
clear. And it is time, too, that they begin to in- 
sist on something like a fair deal. They need to 
insist on being treated just exactly like any other 
civilian enterprise not necessary to the war effort. 
There is no essential difference between a race 
track, a baseball park, a football stadium, or an 
amusement park, as far as Administrators Jeffers, 
Ickes, and Eastman are concerned. 

It seems to this bystander that racing should 
lay out its position something like this: Racing 
isn’t necessary right now. If it is to continue, it 
must do nothing to interfere with concentration 
on war. In this it is on a par—exactly on a par— 
with any other amusement from Hollywood to 
hockey. It must ask for nothing that is not 
granted to others. It should insist on just as 
much as is granted to the others. It should in- 
sist on being allowed to study the rules and then 
to make its own decisions. 

As to wastage through unnecessary transporta- 
tion, Administrators Jeffers, Ickes, and Eastman 
have the controls in their own hands. They can 
forbid pleasure driving. They can forbi. un- 
necessary train travel. They can stop special 
trains, second sections, and special busses. They 
can, in fine, tell a man how he cannot go to a 
race track, amusement park, or stadium, but it is 
not in their province to tell him that he cannot 
go at all, provided he can scratch out there with 
such other means as are open to him. 

The race tracks may reasonably be asked, in 
areas where pleasure driving is forbidden, to 
close their parking lots, since every patron in an 
automobile is, ipso facto, a violator. But the 
management cannot be expected to vounce on 
each customer as he enters the gate, to see if he 
has parked around the corner. That’s a job for 
Administrators Jeffers, Ickes, and Eastman. 
They can rough him up pretty good if he’s out of 
line. In other areas, it’s hard to see how tracks 
may do even that much. There’s no reason to 
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give a citizen his moiety of gasoline and tell him 
he can drive, for pleasure, in one direction but not 
in another. Administrators Jeffers, Ickes, and 
Eastman make the rules, don’t they? Let ’em 
play by them. 

All the race tracks want is a chance to open, 
to play to such patrons as may appear subject to 
the rules issued by Administrators Jeffers, Ickes, 
and Eastman, and to cooperate as honestly as 
possible in seeing that these rules are observed. 
If patrons do not show up in sufficient numbers, 
the race tracks will close without direction from 
Washington, D. C. If crowds are satisfactory, 
always under the rules, the nation’s transporta- 
tion problems are not magnified. 

What the tracks everywhere should insist on is 
that they don’t have police powers. They aren’t 
enforcement agencies. But enforcement of re- 
strictions on travel to race tracks is easier than 
on travel almost anywhere else. You can’t look 
at a car parked in a public garage and tell 
whether the owner is busily turning out shell 
cases or is laying out strategy for the African 
campaign in a saloon in the next block. But if 
cars get to showing up at race tracks, or in the 
vicinity of race tracks, in unusual numbers, .Ad- 
ministrators Jeffers and Ickes are privileged to 
ask some searching questions and to insist on 
getting the right answers. And race tracks 
ought to object, right strenuously, to being closed 
because Administrators Jeffers, Ickes, and East- 
man are ducking a problem of enforcement. 

Restriction, rationing, and inconveniences of all 
kinds are the necessary results of war, to be 
borne with as good grace as possible. Discrimina- 
tion isn’t; all amusement places should be equal 
in the sight of Washington. 


Bimelech's Children 


HIS observer turned up at Col. E. R. Bradley’s 
Idle Hour Stock Farm last week on some 
other business, and got a chance to look over 
some of the yearlings. It was very good to see 
some of the members of Bimelech’s first crop, be- 
cause the horse was a favorite of mine when he 
was racing. He seems to be outbreeding himself 
a little in the matter of sturdiness and rugged 
constitution. There was a very strong and rugged 
colt out of Babys Breath, by *Sickle, and a tall 
leggy growthy one out of By Mistake, the mare 
a sister to Bubbling Over. But the most solid of 
them, I thought, was a sturdy, short-bodied colt 
out of Blade of Time, by *Sickle. He looked like 
a real top in anybody’s crop. Bloodroot, an ex- 
cellent race mare, has a fine muscular filly, short- 
coupled and generally well made. Manager Olin 
Gentry says she’s the best foal the mare has had. 
There was a handsome filly by War Admiral 
out of Baba Kenny, a mare which has produced 
several good horses though no real tops. She 
has some resemblance to her sire about the head 
and in her top line, but looks a good deal more 
like her dam. “We're glad this was a filly,” 
Manager Gentry said, “because the mare died a 
little while after she foaled.’”’ His last exhibit was 
two colts by *Pharamond II. ‘You know the 
Katzenjammer kids?” he said. ‘Well, these are 
just like them.” The colts are out of Beanie M. 
and Bright Blue, and most horsemen have picked 
the latter as the best. My choice went the other 
way, and not because the colt was out of a stakes 
winner, because I didn’t know the breeding when 
I picked. The two are so rough and tough they’ve 
already been separated from the other yearlings, 
and run in individual paddocks. 
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Snow 
Thoroughbreds 


By J. A. Estes 


Winter Practices 


URING the last few days of January and the 

first few days of February I had the pleasure 
of visiting Toronto, addressing the annual meet- 
ing of the Canadian Thoroughbred Horse So- 
ciety, meeting a number of Canadian horsemen, 
and looking over a few of the numerous Thor- 
oughbred farms in the vicinity of the Ontario 
capital. As usual I came home from the trip 
with a pocketful of random notes, clippings, and 
recollections, some of which are here passed along 
to readers. 

As a matter of gratifying my curiosity, I was 
glad to have a look at Canada in midwinter. In 
the summer Ontario is not greatly different from 
racing centers in the United States, but the com- 
paratively severe winters pose problems which 
necessarily demand solutions more or less differ- 
ent from those in the more moderate climates to 
the south. 

It was, they told me, a rather severe winter, 
with more snow than usual. Snow fell on each of 
the six days I was at the great Royal York Hotel 
in Toronto. Roads were slick and drifts were 
deep. But neither horsemen nor horses appeared 
to mind, and as a matter of fact Mrs. Estes and I 
made our visits to the farms with less discomfort 
from the cold than would have been possible in 
Kentucky, Virginia, or Maryland on a normal 
winter day. 

In Canada there appear to be no cold stables 
for Thoroughbreds. In climates farther south 
few horsemen would think of allowing their 
horses to remain comparatively warm when the 
weather outside is freezing. If they did they 
would firmly expect sickness as a result. But 
stables in Ontario are thick-walled, solid, wind- 
tight. Some of them have stoves or heating sys- 
tems, used to “knock the chill off’ when the cold 
is severe. The temperature inside, of course, is 
not allowed to get high enough to cause the ani- 
mals to sweat; apparently it is kept somewhere 
between 40 and 55 degrees most of the time. Since 
the air contains much less moisture than farther 
south the stables are never damp. Blankets are 
sometimes used, but as a matter of general prac- 
tice they seem to be avoided. I saw only one 
horse in Canada wearing a blanket. 

But neither the horsemen nor the horses are 
afraid of the cold. Most of the broodmares and 
some of the horses in training are turned out 
during a part of the day to stand or play in the 
snow. “Snow’s great for horses,” I heard more 
than one man say. “Gives them good, hard feet.” 
Even the trainers who have indoor sheds for light 
exercise under saddle prefer to take their strings 
out in the fields and gallop them in the snow all 
through the winter. Most of the horses in train- 
ing I saw were getting about a mile and half or 
two miles of galloping every day. As nearly as 
I could tell they were just about as hard in con- 
dition, and possibly a little higher in flesh than 
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horses wintering in Kentucky. Their coats, 
though necessarily longer than in the summer, 
were sleek and fine as compared with those of 
horses wintered in the United States, from Ken- 
tucky’s latitude northward. 

Sickness among horses during the winter ap- 
pears to be rare. The “coughing spells” begin 
when the weather breaks in the spring. 

There seemed to be “nothing special’ about 
feeding practices. Oats are the standby for 
grain; there was little of the yellow corn usually 
found in the States during the winter months. 
A lot of good timothy was in the hay racks, and 
clover hays were also fed generously. Hot 
mashes are fed more frequently than under 
warmer conditions, the frequency depending on 
the weather. 

The Canadians have an intense pride in their 
home-bred horses—-as who doesn’t? It might be 
mentioned that in Ontario the word plater, as it 
crops up most frequently in conversation, does 
not mean a selling plater, as in the States. When 
they say plater they mean Plater, with a capital 
P—that is, a candidate for the King’s Plate, On- 
tario’s equivalent of the Kentucky Derby, Preak- 
ness, Belmont, Classic, and American Derby all 
rolled into one. In most of the larger stables 
and in some of the smaller ones there is generally 
a Plater or two. When the stall door is opened 
you perceive that an almost visible aura of hope 
glows about him. And when you have noted this 
phenomenon, you know you are in familiar terri- 
tory. It is common to all countries where there 
are Thoroughbreds in the winter time. 


Hemstead's Horses 


UR official host was the Canadian Thorough- 

bred Horse Society, whose members include 
most of the Thoroughbred breeders in the Do- 
minion. It is the organization responsible for the 
registration (at $1 each) of Thoroughbred foals 
in Canada—-they must also be registered with the 
New York Jockey Club—and the publication of 
the Canadian Thoroughbred Stud Book, whose 
seventh volume was published in 1942. Frank J. 
Selke was the 1942 president, Ryland H. New 
vice president, and Jack R. Robinson secretary 
and treasurer. They saw to it that we enjoyed 
ourselves thoroughly and got about as much as 
the weather would permit. 

Mr. Selke’s Rolling Range Farm was a good 
many miles away at King, Ontario, and according 
to his testimony was under several feet of snow. 
Major Conn Smythe’s old hero Shoeless Joe stands 
there. Mr. New, whose company manufactures 
sewer pipe, is among the most untiring workers 
for the betterment of racing and breeding in 
Canada, but at present he has only two brood- 
mares and the stallion *Helter Skelter II. Mr. 
Robinson is a young Toronto attorney pressed 
into service last year after the resignation of 
Col. Frank Moss as secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
Selke is acting manager of the Toronto hockey 
team during the absence of that fireball of hockey 
and horse racing Major Conn Smythe, now in the 
armed services in England. On the second day 
of our visit life was made a great deal more com- 
plicated for him when Syl Apps, captain and star 
of the Toronto team, broke a leg. 

But with the help of Mr. New, Peter Hardy, 
Tommy Aimers, George Hoshooly, and some oth- 
ers we got around. 

Our first farm visit, on Sunday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 31, was with Charles Hemstead, who oper- 
ates the Grosvenor Hotel, owns a 167-acre farm 
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at Thornhill, just north of Toronto, and a smaller, 
more completely equipped place, including his 
residence, at Markham, several miles farther 
north and east. At the more recently purchased 
place at Thornhill he has a number of broodmares 
and the stallion Happy Fox. As the first step in 
adapting this farm to his purposes he has put up 
a new barn which would be a revelation to most 
visitors from the States. The outside walls and 
even the partitions between stalls are about five 
inches thick, so that I wanted to shuck off my 
overcoat even though when we went outside we 
had to push the car out of a snow-covered road- 
way where the drifts on either side were banked 
up as high as the door-handles. The hallway 
down the center, between the two rows of stalls, 
was walled up solidly, all the way to the roof, and 
was floored with stout timber. 

Hemstead, carrying on in his father’s footsteps, 
had a great deal of success in breeding and show- 
ing Hackneys, but in recent years he has dis- 
posed of his show horses and turned to Thorough- 
breds. In this field he has attained sudden suc- 
cess, as his horses, trained by Willie Thurner, 
earned enough last year to place him second 
among the leading owners in Canada. He is now 
one of the largest Thoroughbred owners in Can- 
ada, with a stallion, 21 broodmares, 11 2-year- 
olds, 22 older horses in training, five home-bred 
weanlings, and two sucklings of the 1943 crop. 


Happy Fox, the stallion, is being given a trial, 
and his first full crop of foals since he came into 
Hemstead’s ownership are now 2-year-olds. He 
is by Gallant Fox out of My Reverie, by Ultimus, 
hence a three-quarter brother to the top-class 
Happy Gal. He is a big, husky fellow, resembling 
his sire about the head and body, but wide-forked 
in front. 

At the Markham farm were the horses in train- 
ing, in one of those tight, comfortable barns in 
which Canadian horses remain fat, healthy, and 
hard all winter. The horses were in the stalls, 
which were open at the top, and in the wide, 
straw-covered hallway were one goat, three dogs, 
four cats, and fourteen kittens, more or less. (In 
the chicken house nearby was an assortment of 
show chickens, including some of those Polish 
things with their hairdo akimbo.) 

As Mr. Hemstead introduced one 2-year-old 
after another I noted that nearly all of them 
seemed to have bucked shins and were blistered 
from knee to ankle. How come and how had he 
managed to buck so many shins in the middle of 
winter with snow all over the place? It seemed 
that Mr. Hemstead had two very special require- 
ments in the handling of young horses. First, he 
insisted that their feet must be kept properly 
trimmed all the time, and second, he thought that 
if you “tightened” a horse’s legs while he was 
still young he would stand up much better later 
on. So he made it a practice to get the yearlings 
pretty well muscled up early in the winter, then 
let them step along, over the half-mile track on 
the farm, fast enough to pop their cannons out in 
a good shin-buck. Then the blister. Many an- 
other experienced horseman would be very glad 
to get the bucking over with before the racing 
season starts, but I don’t recall any other who has 
tried it wholesale. Perhaps after a few years we 
can get Mr. Hemstead’s score on the results. 
Last year, he deposed, he didn’t follow his usual 
practice, and regretted it. 

Most successful performer under the Hemstead 
colors has been the good mare Passa Grille, hand- 
some 5-year-old daughter of *North Wales II and 
Boca Grande, by *Hourless. She was bred by the 
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late George M. Hendrie and as a 2-year-old in 
1940 was purchased out of the Hendrie dispersal 
sale by Mr. Hemstead, for whom she has won 
four stakes races. Her 2- and 3-year-old sisters, 
an older half-sister, Naples, and their dam are 
now owned by Mr. Hemstead. The 3-year-old 
sister, Paolita, has been fired and blistered, and 
will try for the King’s Plate. She’s a handsome 
trick. 

One of the horses in the stable was a Hadagal 
gelding called Clearwater, which is possibly the 
biggest, and certainly not the prettiest, horse in 
training in Canada. Mr. Hemstead thought he 
was 17 hands 2 inches tall, but added that most 
of those who had seen him on the track seemed 
to think he was closer to 18 hands. 

There were a number of smart-looking young- 
sters in the stable but I resist the temptation to 
speculate concerning them. It seems easy enough, 
however, to speculate that Charles Hemstead is 
cutting himself a good-sized niche in the affairs 
of the Canadian Turf. 


R. S. McLaughlin 


OST complete, most successful, most expen- 
sive Thoroughbred breeding establishment in 
Canada is that of R. S. McLaughlin at Oshawa, 
about forty miles east of Toronto along the lake 
shore. Colonel McLaughlin is president of Can- 
ada’s General Motors, which has a big plant at 
Oshawa. He breeds Thoroughbreds as Woodlands 
Investments, Ltd., and has been the leading 
Canadian breeder in each of the last three years. 
He races as Parkwood Stables, has for his trainer 
Frank Gilpin, one of Canada’s ablest horsemen. 
The 475-acre farm just outside Oshawa would 
rank with the best equipped Thoroughbred es- 
tablishments in the United States. It has excel- 
lent paddocks and buildings, including extra-fine 
broodmare, training, and stallion barns. These 
are of much the same type as the show places in 
the States, but the stallion barn, which is con- 
nected with the offices, was, in one particular at 
least, a notch up the ladder from anything I had 
ever seen. The hallway between the two short 
rows of stalls was floored with red tile and over- 
laid with a carpet. The place looked as if it had 
just been gone over with a vacuum cleaner. I had 
difficulty persuading myself that it was all right 
to keep my overshoes on. 

Another unique item in this combination struc- 
ture is a big indoor galloping ring 200 feet long 
and 85 feet wide, built of brick, with a high roof 
supported by steel girders. It is one of the finest 
indoor exercising rings I have ever seen, but, true 
to Canadian tradition, Trainer Gilpin prefers to 
gallop his horses outside in the snow whenever 
possible. 

The stallions at the farm are Stand Pat, Blen 
Eagle, and Teddy Wrack. Stand Pat, now 12 
years old, by John P. Grier—*Low Degree, by 
Llangibby, has had comparatively few foals to 
race, but just now appears to be the coming sire 
of Canada, with the high-class Undisturbed and 
Ten to Ace included in his first two crops, com- 
prising only four foals. From now on he will 
have larger representation; his first full season 
at his present home was in 1939. He stands about 
16 hands, weighs around 1,200 pounds, resembles 
his sire greatly along the top line, but with an 
even handsomer head, neck, and forequarters. 

Frank Gilpin trained Stand Pat for E. F. Sea- 
gram when the son of John P. Grier was one of 
the leading handicap horses in the States. Later, 
acting for Mr. McLaughlin, he traded the latter's 
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Man o’ War stallion Marine to Kenneth Dawes in 
exchange for Stand Pat and some “boot.” 

Blen Eagle, a 5-year-old horse by *Blenheim II 
out of *Erne, dam of Hadagal and Pansy Walker, 
was purchased by Mr. McLaughlin as a yearling 
at Saratoga for $14,000. He was fast, Mr. Gilpin 
said, but after making two unsuccessful starts at 
two he bowed the tendons in both fore legs. He 
is to be bred to about four mares this year. 

Teddy Wrack, 5-year-old son of *Bull Dog out 
of Decree, by *Wrack, was an $8,200 buy as a 
yearling. He won two of his seven starts, but 
what with bucking his shins, rapping himself 
severely, and bowing a tendon he had little op- 
portunity in racing. He was bred to four mares 
last spring. He is a handsome, deep-bodied horse, 
standing about 16:2. 

The leading sire in Canada in 1942 was *Osiris 
II, son of Papyrus, now owned by R. James 
Speers, of Winnipeg, to whom he was given by 
Mr. McLaughlin. 

Most prominent member of the McLaughlin 
stable, as far as race-goers in the United States 
are concerned, is the handsome, substantial, 
speedy *Fairaris, one of the fastest horses around 
the New York tracks last year until his ouchy 
ankles forced him out of competition. His ankles 
were big and blisterea, but Trainer Gilpin ap- 
peared to believe he had a very good chance of 
going sound this season. More important to 
Canadians, however, are the King’s Plate candi- 
dates, including Talipat, Astrometer, and Gyntaf, 
all sons of Stand Pat. Talipat, one of the best 
3-year-old prospects in the Dominion, is a hand- 
some, muscular, deep-bodied gelding out of Bally- 
colla, by *Blue Pete. He won four of his eight 
races last year, was only once unplaced. As- 
trometer, which won two races at two, is out of 
Star Pal, dam of the good colt Horometer. One 
of the most promising of the 2-year-olds being 
trained by Gilpin is Heulwen, a full brother to 
Astrometer. “He’s made like El Chico,” com- 
mented the trainer. Another excelleni 2-year-old 
prospect is Warsickle, a colt by *Sickle out of 
Harranette, by Man o’ War out of Annette K.., 
dam of War Glory and grandam of War Admiral. 

Mr. McLaughlin has been especially active in 
building up his band of broodmares, and has re- 
lied heavily upon importations from England to 
stock his farm. Two of the more recent importa- 
tions are *Mlle. Satan, by Sardanapale, in foal to 
Foxhunter, and *Fille d’Orient, by Singapore, in 
foal to the Derby winner Pont l’Eveque, now in 
South America. A darling of the broodmare band 
just now is War Vixen, by Gallant Fox out of the 
good stakes winner and top producer Valkyr, by 
Man o' War. War Vixen, which was very fast 
but of such a temperament that it was extremely 
difficult to train her, is dam of the good stakes 
winner Warrigan. 


Morrissey and Hodgson 


VERY year has its new stories of beginner's 
luck in breeding or racing, and the best story 
of this sort in recent years in Canada is that of 
W. F. Morrissey and his trainer Dr. Frank Hodg- 
son. Mr. Morrissey operates the Morrissey Hotel 
in Toronto, Dr. Hodgson owns Finch Farm, a few 
miles out of Toronto in the direction of Markham, 
keeps the Morrissey horses there when they are 
not on the race tracks. The story is largely a 
series of fortuitous accidents which turned out 
unbelievably well. 
I don't know the whole story—-you don’t get 
notes for a full-scale biography while standing in 
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the snow and looking at horses for forty minutes 
—but the high points are good enough. The first 
broodmare Morrissey owned became a broodmare 
in spite of his efforts to get rid of her. She was 
bred to an unproved young horse because he hap- 
pened to be standing around and the foal was, by 
general consent, the best horse bred in Canada. 
Her next foal, like the first, won the King’s Plate, 
Canada’s most coveted Turf prize. And these 
were the only two horses that Morrissey has ever 
started in the King’s Plate... . 

Then there was the case of Beauedwina, a 
young Sun Beau mare (out of the good producer 
Edwina) which had shown good speed on Cana- 
dian tracks. They were going to breed her to 
*Osiris II, but she vetoed the proposition so posi- 
tively with her heels that they had to bring her 
back home. “It took her two or three weeks to 
get over it.” One day Mr. Hodgson summoned 
up his nerve and managed to breed her to the 
stakes-winning hellion Hillsborough, which hap- 
pened to be at the farm, and the result was Arbor 
Vita, which as a 2-year-old last year was the 
leading money winner in Canada. 

Even the combination of Morrissey and Hodg- 
son was itself the result of an accident. 

“T’ll tell you how I came to know Morrissey,” 
said Dr. Hodgson. ‘As a veterinarian I used to 
take care of a good many cripples for the fellows 
around here. One day a van stopped at my place 
down there, and they unloaded a horse that had 
been hurt on the way and brought him in. It be- 
longed to Morrissey, and the next day he came 
out to see about the horse. He looked around and 

Bunty Lawless, that first foal bred by Mr. Mor- 
rissey, is a 7-year-old horse by Ladder out of 
Mintwina, by *Traumer or Mint Briar out of Ed- 
wina. He has now been retired permanently to 
the stud after a race record of 47 starts, 19 wins, 
15 seconds, three thirds, and $35,290 earned. They 
led him out of the barn and stood him in the snow, 
and he was good to look at. He is only about 15:2, 
but an excellent figure of a race horse, compact, 
strong, tough, handy, and true-made. Before he 
was taken out of racing he was bred to a few 
mares and his oldest get are now yearlings, five 
of them at Finch Farm. 

“He represents the beginning of the farm here,” 
said Dr. Hodgson. “Every time that little fellow 
won another race I'd build another fence.” 

Willie the Kid, Bunty Lawless’ half-brother by 
*Roslyn, was also a King’s Plate winner, like 
Bunty. He was to be bred this year for the first 
time, and probably will have two or three mares. 
He is bigger-bodied, bigger-boned, and less sound 
than Bunty. A third stallion at the farm is *Siete 
Colores, 9-year-old son of the leading Argentine 
sire Silurian (son of Swynford), a medium-built, 
well made horse leased from H. C. Hatch. This 
will be his first season in the stud. 

Included among the eight mares Dr. Hodgson 
has for Morrissey is the originator of their breed- 
ing fortunes, Mintwina, now 13 years old. A good 
performer, she was purchased in the fall of 1933 
by Mr. Morrissey, who was not interested in 
breeding, but intended to race her. She broke a 
sesamoid bone, however, and was sent to the 
farm. Morrissey tried to sell her, got nothing 
better than an offer of $100, bred her to Ladder, 
and was rewarded with Bunty Lawless. Beau- 
edwina was purchased because she was a half- 
sister to Mintwina, and, bred to the “maniac” 
Hillsborough, she produced Arbor Vita. 

This youngster, the Morrissey-Hodgson candi- 
date for the King’s Plate, was in a stall in the 
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same stable with the stallions. Just now the 
doctor is nursing him for the biggest thoroughpin 
I ever saw. A few yearlings, including some of 
the first crop of Shoeless Joe’s get, were also in 
the barn, but most of the horses in training were 
outside in the snow, including two old heroes of 
the steeplechasing sport in Canada, Wilfrid G. 
and York Miller, which will be at it again, come 
Woodbine Park’s meeting. 

Contrary to general practice in Ontario, Dr. 
Hodgson does not keep his horses galloping 
through the cold months. He turns them out in 
paddocks, lets them take their own exercise, finds 
they stay in just as good condition as if they had 
exercise boys to show them around. They will be 
put under saddle about March 1. 

On the trip to Finch Farm I was guided by 
Peter Hardy, whose father, George Hardy, was 
president of the Canadian Thoroughbred Breed- 
ers’ Association for about eight years, and Tom- 
my Aimers, Canada’s leading rider, who works 
for the Morrissey-Hodgson combination. Aimers 
is president of Canada’s Jockeys’ Association, 
which began functioning last year as a protective 
organization paying benefits out of funds col- 
lected by assessing members 35 cents a mount. 
It has about 45 members, I think he said, includ- 
ing nearly all of Canada’s best riding talent, and 
hopes to find a means of furnishing further finan- 
cial coverage in cases of injury and death. It is 
modeled, roughly, upon the successful Jockey’s 
Community Fund and Guild now operating in the 
States. 

(To be continued next week.) 
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H. B. P. A. Meeting Postponed 


In order to conserve on transportation and as- 
sure a larger attendance of its now widely scat- 
tered membership, Major T. H. McCreery, presi- 
dent of the Horsemen's Benevolent and Protective 
Association, with the approval of divisional vice 
presidents, has postponed until spring the as- 
sociation’s annual meeting normally coming the 
second week in February. The meeting will 
eventually be held in New York or Chicago, either 
city being more accessible to members than Mi- 
ami or New Orleans, the only places where 
H. B. P. A. is currently active. 

At the postponed meeting will come the an- 
nual election of national officers and divisional 
vice presidents and the presentation of annual re- 
ports. The members will consider plans for the 
extension of the association’s present scope, in 
cooperation with the tracks. An effort will be 
made to increase the membership, which now 
numbers between 3,500 and 4,000 owners and 
trainers. There is also a plan on foot to provide 
for a closer tie-up between the various divisions 
comprising the national body. 

One of the most interesting of the reports to be 
presented will be that of National Treasurer 
Harold O. Simmons. This is expected to show 
that during the past year the New England divi- 
sion, of which Simmons is also treasurer, again 
handled more funds than any of the other divi- 
sions, and that a substantial proportion of the 
New England funds had been advanced to the 
Florida division to assist in caring for needy and 
stranded horsemen, brought about by the can- 
cellation of racing at Tropical and Hialeah Parks. 

Largest contribution of any track last year was 
the $5,882 donated by Narragansett Park, while 
Rockingham Park ranked second of the New 
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England tracks with $3,505.55. Nationally, the 
Hialeah track rated second to Narragansett, turn- 
ing over a sum of $4,749 for its 1942 winter meet- 
ing. The 1 per cent contribution of horsemen 
racing over the three New England tracks fig- 
ured $7,029.25, divided $2,713.10 at Narragansett, 
$2,165.30 at Suffolk Downs, and $2,150.80 at 
Rockingham. 


The greater part of this total was expended in 
charity cases for medical attention, hospitaliza- 
tion and funerals among indigent owners, train- 
ers, and grooms. There was also an item in New 
England of $3,545 for the retirement of 40 aged 
and relatively worthiess Thoroughbreds during 
the year. 


«« »» 


Louis Feustel Hurt 


Trainer Louis Feustel, best known for his con- 
nection with Man o’ War, was seriously injured 
near Hialeah Park February 4, when he was 
struck by an automobile which had accidentally 
been put in motion. At Jackson Memorial Hospi- 
tal it was reported he had a fractured vertebra. 


FOALS OF 1943 


Calumet Farm, Warren Wright, Lexington 
Lady Erne, by *Sir Gallahad III: Ch. c. by Trace Call, 
Feb. 5. Mare to Sun Teddy. 
Some Pep, by Stimulus: Gr. ¢c. by *Boswell, Feb. 7. 
Mare to Chance Play. 


Darby Dan Farm, J. W. Galbreath, Galloway, Ohio 


High Flag, by Pennant: Ch. f. by Burgoo King, Feb. 2. 
Mare to Burgoo King. 


Elmwood Farm, W. BR. Estill, Lexington 

Janey Lee, by Lee O. Cotner: B. f. by Clock Tower, 
Jan. 7. Mare to Bull Brier. (B. F. Lister.) 

Pasajera, by The Porter: B. f. by Balladier, Jan. 10. 
Mare to Bull Brier. (B. F. Lister.) 

Strenuous, by Stimulus: Ch. f. by Balladier, Jan. 28. 
Mare to Bull Brier. (B. F. Lister.) 

Cc. H. Hemstead, Markham, Ontario 

Naples, by Briar Hawk: B. c. by Happy Fox, Jan. 3. 
Mare to Bunty Lawless. 

*Golden Patch, by Prince Galahad: B. f. by Stand Pat, 
Jan. 27. Mare to Bunty Lawless. 

Hurstland Farm, Charles Nuckols, Midway, Ky. 
Gay O'Mar, by Gay Ronald: B. c. by Reaping Reward, 

Jan. 16. Mare to Challedon. 

Ridgewood Ranch, C. S. Howard, Willits, Calif. 
*Frivolous III, by Coronach: Ch. f. by Seabiscuit, Jan. 8. 
Jennie Gal, by *Sir Gallahad III: Ch. c¢. by Exhibit, 

Jan. 27. 
IHleanna, by *Polymelian: B. c. by *Kayak II, Jan. 30. 
*Liberte III, by Tresiete: Br. c. by Seabiscuit, Jan. 27. 
San Ysidro Ranch, C. S. Howard, San Ysidro, Calif. 
*Double A., by Aftab: B. or br. f. by Penalo, Feb. 3. 
La Sorpresa, by *Challenger II: B. c. by Penalo, Jan. 
16. 

Nursery Play, by Blind Play: Ch. c. by Penalo, Jan. 26. 
Spendthrift Farm, Leslie Combs II, Lexington 
Chickie, by *Chicle: B. f. by Kenty, Jan. 22. Mare to 

Kenty. (W. T. Wells.) 
On Kip, by On Watch: B. c. by King Cole, Feb. 5. Mare 
to King Cole. (Ogden Phipps.) 

Winnaford Farm, Chester F. Hockley, Hyde, Md. 
Queen Govans, by *Bucellas: Br. f. by Glastonbury, 

Jan. 28. (John J. Farrell, Jr.) 
Wi'liam Wolf, Baton Rouge, La. 
Ste. Iris, by St. Henry: Ch. f. by Lucre, Jan. 9. 
to Lucre. 
Woodsacres, E. D. Axton, Skylight, Ky. 


Manie O'Hara, by *The Satrap II: Ch. f. by *Mahmoud, 
Feb. 1 


Mare 
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NEWS OR NOT 


By Brownie Leach 


HICLE is the name of a station on the Louis- 

ville and Nashville Railroad between Lexing- 
ton and Winchester. The station, which really 
isn’t a station but merely a switch, was named 
for the Whitney farm stallion which led the sire 
list in 1929, the broodmare sire list in 1942. The 
L. & N. mileage table shows that Chicle is exactly 
5.9 miles from Lexington’s Union Station. 

On Monday of this week I went out to John 
Wesley Marr’s Clarkland to make a picture of a 
yearling by *Sickle out of Scorch, by *Gino. 
While waiting for the groom to get the yearling 
ready I looked out the rear door of the barn. A 
few hundred yards to my left was Chicle switch, 
and down one right-of-way from the Y switch 
came a yard engine loafing along with a couple of 
box cars. The cars were being moved to one of 
the lumber or construction yards in the east end 
of Lexington. 


Why all this about a couple of box cars? Well, 
with all the comment about the transportation fa- 
cilities required by race tracks, the process of 
placing those two box cars at their destination 
struck me as amusing. From the L. & N. freight 
yards to the Union Station it is .6 of a mile. From 
the station to the lumber yard farthest away it is 
little over a mile. But the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad owns the approximate .6 mile of track 
between the station and the first junction with the 
L. & N. tracks near the lumber yards. So in- 
stead of a round trip of approximately 3.2 miles 
to get the box cars to the lumber yard, the L. & N. 
yard crew goes 5.3 miles out to Chicle, 2.9 miles 
back to the lumber yard, or a round trip of 16.4 
miles to make the delivery. It’s even worse when 
the yard engine has a car of gasoline to deliver 
to the Farmer Motor Company (if it ever does as 
in the old days) which is located three blocks 
from the station. In that event it’s a round trip 
of something like 20 miles instead of a four-mile 
run. 


During our editor’s visit in Toronto last week, 
Margaret Aitken, who writes the column “Be- 
tween You and Me” for the Toronto Telegram, 
started off one day with the following: 


WORLD CIRCULATION 

It might be of interest to J. A. Estes, of Kentucky, 
who is a visitor in Toronto, to know that one monthly 
copy of his racing publication, ‘Blood Horse” has 
a travelled career ... It seems that a certain Toronto 
man sends his copy of ‘Blood Horse” to Colonel 
Clarence McKee in England. Colonel McKee, in turn 
sends it to an equestrian friend in Teheran, who 
often rides with the Shah of Persia and the maga- 
zine ends its travels in the hands of the Shah. 


Attached to the American armed forces in 
North Africa is Henry Roy Riley, former jockey, 


HORSE INSURANCE 
A SPECIALTY | 
JAMES CLAY WARD 


Box 294 Paris, Kentucky 
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who was America’s leading race rider in 1930 
with 177 winners out of 861 mounts. Riley rode 
as an apprentice throughout that year, having 
been astride his first winner on March 6, 1930. 
The following year Mrs. Payne Whitney’s Green- 
tree Stable paid $10,000 for his contract, but by 
1933 Riley’s career had ended and he was working 
as a groom. He had put on too much weight to 
ride. 

The former rider’s Turf career was recalled re- 
cently in one of Ernie Pyle’s columns on the 
United States Army in Africa. While the writer 
was confined to an Army hospital, Private Riley 
was one of the men assigned to his case. 


DEATH OF JAMES W. COFFROTH 


NE of America’s noted sports promoters, 

James Wood (Sunny Jim) Coffroth, died 
February 6 at the age of 70. He had retired in 
1929 to his home in San Diego. On January 29 
he suffered a heart attack and until his death 
spent most of his time under an oxygen tent. 

To racing people he will be remembered as a 
promoter of the now superseded Tia Juana race 
track, which he and his associates operated from 
1916 through 1929, despite fire, floods, and war. 
But racing was not his only interest, for, as he 
said, “I have promoted every sport but ping-pong 
—including wrestling once.”’ His greatest fame 
came from boxing, but he attracted international 
attention as a result of the Coffroth Handicap, 
which he developed into the first $100,000 added 
race in the world. 

James W. Coffroth was born in Sacramento, 
Calif., on September 12, 1872. His father, James 
Coffroth, was one of the colorful figures of a 
colorful era in California. As state senator he 
used his oratory to champion the rights of the 
small independent miners against the “interests,” 
and he was a brilliant lawyer and a self-styled 
poet. He died when “Sunny Jim” was very young 
and left nothing. Young Coffroth went to work 
as a messenger for Western Union in San Fran- 
cisco, later became pageboy in the California 
senate, and while working in the city clerk’s of- 
fice in San Francisco studied law. During this 
period he was a champion swimmer and expert 
bicycle racer for San Francisco’s Olympic Club. 

His first promotion was a bicycle race. His 
early successes pyramided until at the age of 24 
he was the owner and manager of the San Fran- 
cisco baseball club in the old California League. 
Once he sold his entire roster of players to vari- 
ous clubs in the National League. 

In 1901, in partnership with Jim Kennedy, 
then the leading New York promoter, he entered 
the boxing sport in San Francisco. In t.e years 
that followed he promoted such heavyweight bat- 
tles as Jim Jeffries and “Gentleman Jim” Cor- 
bett, Jeffries and Gus Ruhin, Jeffries and Bob 
Fitzsimmons, Tommy Burns and Jack Johnson, 
and matched the lightweights Joe Gans, Willie 
Ritchie, Benny Leonard, Jimmie Britt, etc. He 
early saw the importance of motion pictures and 
while promoting fights that had a gate of $50,000, 
he often realized $100,000 on the pictures from 
the same fights. 

In 1914 boxing was outlawed in California and 
Coffroth looked for other fields for his talents. 
It was then that two men, Tobias and Hauser, 
with an idea of building a race course across the 
California border at Tia Juana to attract the 
crowds drawn to San Diego for the Panama Canal 
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Exposition, approached him for aid. With the 
additional backing of Baron Long, who was build- 
ing a fortune at the Vernon Country Club near 
Los Angeles, he got the track ready to open on 
January 1, 1916. A cloudburst on opening day, 
the worst rain in the history of that section, 
washed out the track and all but wiped away 
everything he had made. Ironically he was re- 
ported to have been the first sports promoter to 
buy rain insurance, from which he reputedly got 
his nickname ‘Sunny Jim.” 

He rebuilt the track in three months with the 
help of a $30,000 loan from Adolph Spreckels. 
There were so few horses at the track that 
patrons got tired of seeing the same horses run 
every other day so he sent a special train to 
Juarez and shipped 400 horses from that track, 
whose meeting had collapsed. 

During World War I, while Tia Juana was 
dark, Coffroth staged benefit boxing events 
throughout the country featuring Jack Dempsey, 
Benny Leonard, and others, and was reported to 
have raised $7,500,000 for charity. Tia Juana did 
not open again until 1920. The Coffroth Handi- 
cap, which had been run for the first time in 
1917, was worth but $4,000 to the winner Sasin, 
but in 1921 Mr. Coffroth added $20,000 to the 
race, won that year by Be Frank. 

In 1924, when fire broke out and destroyed 550 
stalls, Coffroth stabled horses in a corrugated 
metal garage under the grandstand, in barrooms, 
tack rooms, part of the betting ring, and the pad- 
dock, and racing carried on the day after the fire. 
He spent $180,000 in rebuilding the stalls in three 
and a half days. 

The Coffroth Handicap was gradually increased 
in value until in 1929 it carried $100,000 in added 
money. It was won that year by Golden Prince 
and was worth $98,250 to the winner. Although 
the handicap was the richest in the world for sev- 
eral years it failed to attract many high-class 
horses from the East and most of the good ones 
which were shipped west for the event failed to 
show their previous form. 

After the 1929 meeting Coffroth’s partners 
wanted to close Tia Juana, open a new plant on a 
grand scale at nearby Agua Caliente. He balked, 
finally sold out his interests and retired. He 
spent his remaining years in retirement at his 
home in San Diego which was filled with memen- 
tos of his varied life and also many first editions, 
for “Sunny Jim” had become a bibliophile, could 
quote Shakespeare like John Barrymore, his 
friends reported. His last years were quiet ones, 
his only new fame coming from his prize-winning 
dahlias. 


« « » » 


Anti-Racing Bill Stopped 


On February 4 the Arkansas Senate defeated 
a bill which would have prohibited betting on 
horse and dog racing. One of the sponsors of the 
bill said it was the last time anti-racing legisla- 
tion would be presented in the Senate, because 
“the people are going to vote on it at the general 
election next year.” 


«« » » 


HOWARD WELLS last week purchased a 1271.- 
acre tract of land on the Lexington-Georgetown 
pike from the Hillenmeyer Nurseries. It had 
been sold in 1941 by Howard Oots, Mr. Wells’ 
uncle. 


Bay, 1934 
By Ariel—Flying Dust, by High Cloud 
(Owned by King Ranch) 

Remolino was a race horse with tremendous speed. He won his 
only starts at two. He went wrong in training, but was brought 
back to the races and was unplaced in three starts as a 3-year-old, 
was third in his only start at four. 

Remolino was bred to a few mares in Texas in 1939, one of 
the get from that season at stud racing in 1942. That starter is 
the winner of three races to date. The trials and individuality of 
his foals resulted in the stallion being moved to Kentucky where 
he was bred to 20 > mares (only one owned by King Ranch) in 
1942. 

Free to Approved Mares 
Standing at MANY SPRINGS FARM 
J. HOWARD ROUSE 
Midway Phone 2041 Kentucky 


AMERICAN TURF ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated 


M. J. Winn, President, Chicago, Il. 


CHURCHILL DOWNS 


Louisville, Ky. 


LINCOLN FIELDS JOCKEY CLUB 


Crete, Ill. 
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PROSPECTS FOR 1943 


Washington Gets In It 


HE bureaucracy got to racing last week. First 
gun was a request on February 4 from Rub- 
ber Administrator William Jeffers, asking Cal- 
ifornia’s Governor Earl Warren to cancel the Bay 
Meadows meeting scheduled to open February 20. 
The letter said, in part: 


The inevitable result will be the wearing out of a 
great deal of rubber for a purpose in no way es- 
sential to the war effort or maintenance of essential 
civilian services, and not only that, but knowledge 
that the track is operating will give the general pub- 
lic the impression that there is no reason to worry 
about tires, which is far from true. 

I consider that it will be a great’ misfortune if Bay 
Meadows or any other race track away from the im- 
mediate vicinity of a large metropolitan city and 
which cannot be reached by most patrons by other 
means than riding on rubber tires, operates during 
the present year. 


Compliance from Bay Meadows was immediate. 
“On behalf of the directors of the California 
Jockey Club, I can say we will comply,” said 
Manager William Kyne. Thus encouraged, Rub- 
ber Administrator Jeffers announced February 5 
that he was writing to the governors of all racing 
states, requesting the cancellation of all meetings 
at tracks whose iocation was such that automo- 
biles must be used to reach them. 

Not to be outdone, Transportation Director 
Joseph B. Eastman on February 6 requested 
the discontinuance of the Kentucky Derby at 
Churchill Downs, a track not included in the 
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group which was affected by the Rubber Admin- 
istrator’s order. “If it is run,’’ Transportation 
Director Eastman said, “the ODT will not permit 
the operation of special trains, extra sections, or 
chartered busses or cars.” 

In Chicago, Churchill Downs’ Col. Matt Winn 
seemed disposed to make a stand. The request 
of Transportation Director Eastman having been 
released to the newspapers, it had not reached 
him through any other channel, and he said that 
until it was received he dia not feel at liberty to 
reply to it. But he pointed out that Churchill 
Downs asked no privileges at all. Said Colonel 
Winn: “We were expecting to have it this year, 
probably as a local proposition. We were not ex- 
pecting any crowds from out of town, or any auto 
service, inasmuch as the Downs can be reached 
by street car, or Louisville people can walk out 
there.” 

Along with his request, Transportation Director 
Eastman mentioned a club. He acknowledged 
his bureau had no direct authority over sports 
events, but indicated that his authority over 
transportation ‘could be exercised in such a way 
as to affect sports seriously.”” Concerning rac- 
ing, tuis could only mean a regulation against 
the transportation of race horses by rail. 

Colonel Winn nevertheless seemed to be taking 
up the position that railroads were Transporta- 
tion Director Eastman’s business, and automo- 
biles were Rubber Administrator Jeffers’ busi- 
ness, but that Churchill Downs was his, and that 
he was disposed to run the Kentucky Derby be- 
fore an entirely local gathering, asking no favors 
in regard to transportation. 

Meanwhile the Bay Meadows meeting showed 
signs of being on again. The Associated Press 
reported on February 6 that after a telephone 
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conversation between Neil S. McCarthy, Califor- 
nia attorney and Thoroughbred breeder and own- 
er, and Rubber Administrator Jeffers, the latter 
had agreed to withdraw his opposition to opera- 
tion of the track, on condition that the track bar 
its parking area to the public, and request patrons 
not to use trains. On February 8, according to 
this report, Bay Meadows was again preparing 
for its meeting. 


Maryland Gets Closer 


The rather complicated situation in Maryland 
cleared a little February 8. On that date Bowie 
announced definitely that its “track in the woods” 
would not open. At the same time the Racing 
Commission’s Chairman Frank Small announced 
that plans had been made for a spring meeting 
at Baltimore, with the dates divided among 
Bowie, Havre de Grace, and Pimlico. Another 
conference was expected to iron out details, in- 
cluding the duration of the meeting and the di- 
vision of the dates. Chairman Small indicated 
that he thought holding all of Maryland’s major 
racing at Pimlico was inadvisable, that 100 days 
of racing was too much for Baltimore. As to 
purses he said that the scale “will be such that 
horsemen will have a chance to earn a living and 
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yet it will not be beyond the means of the various 
associations.” 

One hurdle yet to be taken is the changing of 
Maryland's racing law to permit more than 30 
days of racing at a single track. Governor 
O’Conor has indicated that such a move would 
have his support, but said nothing to proposals 
that tax laws, which exact $9,000 daily from Pim- 
lico in license fees alone, be modified during the 
emergency. 


Laurel Park normally does not open until early 
fall, and it was thus not included in the plans 
which are now being formulated. At Pimlico it 
was indicated that the race program might be 
advanced as much as two hours, so that Balti- 
more’s street car facilities might be relieved of 
the strain of handling the race crowds before the 
usual 5 o’clock rush begins. 


Fairmount Park Hopes 


Speaking with what is at present an unusual 
optimism, Manager D. C. Burnett, of Fairmount 
Park, said February 8 that he expected the track 
to open on schedule May 29. “Our opening date 
is a long way off,” he said, “and the picture can 
be a lot brighter by that time.” 


sull Lea was a high-class 2-year-old, and at three won the Blue 
Grass Stakes (equaling Bubbling Over’s record), the Kenner Stakes, 
ete. At four he won The Widener, beating Stagehand, 114 miles in 
2:02%¢, and won a total of $94,825. 


Chance Play won $137,946 and many stakes, including the Tobog- 
gan at six furlongs, and the Jockey Club Gold Cup at two miles. 

Chance Play was Leading Sire in 1935. His get have won over 
$1,000,000. Chance Play has been second twice on the List of 
Leading 2-Year-Old Sires, from the standpoint of money won, during 
the last four years. During the last four years 2-year-olds sired by 
Chance Play have won over $200,000. 


Sun Teddy was a high-class race horse with intense speed. He won 
the Arlington Handicap, 1% miles in 2:02, and in the Travers he 
was beaten a head by Granville, America’s leading 3-year-old, in a 
duel that lasted from start to finish. 

In his first erop Sun Teddy sired Col. Teddy and Sun Again, win- 
ner of the Arlington Futurity and the Belmont Park Juvenile Stakes, 


Bostonian was a high-class 2-year-old, and won the Preakness 
Stakes and Riggs Handicap at three, and $88,400. His sire, Broom- 
stick, was three times Leading Sire, while his dam, Yankee Maid, 
produced the winners of over $200,000. Yankee Maid was one of 
the best broodmares got by Peter Pan, a great broodmare sire. 

Bostonian sired Maedic, first horse to win Saratoga’s five leading 
2-year-old stakes, also Bottle Cap (Richard Johnson Stakes, ete.), 


Versailles Pike 


BULL LEA 


Bay, 1935, by *Bull Dog—Rose Leaves, by Ballot 


FEE $250 AND RETURN 


CHANCE PLAY 


Chestnut, 1923, by Fair Play—*Quelle Chance, by Ethelbert 


FEE $500 AND RETURN 


SUN TEDDY 


Chestnut, 1933, by *Teddy—Sunmelia, by *Sun Briar 


FEE $250 AND RETURN 


BOSTONIAN 


Black, 1924, by Broomstick—Yankee Maid, by Peter Pan 


FEE $100 AND RETURN 
(Standing for 1943 Season at Ira Drymon’s Farm, Lexington, Ky.) 
Fees due and payable August 1, 1943. 


CALUMET FARM 


(Warren Wright) 
(Phone 3066) 


Bull Lea’s first foals are 2-year-olds of 1943, and in a public 
trial, one shaded 23 seconds at Keeneland. 

Bull Lea is the best son of the sensational *Teddy sire, *Bull Dog, 
and the best son of Rose Leaves, which produced six stakes winners 
which won over $200,000. 


Chance Play sired Grand Slam (Arlington Futurity, ete.), Straight 
Lead (New England Futurity, etc.), Some Chance (Belmont Futurity, 
etc.), Psychic Bid (Hopeful Stakes, ete.), Now What (Arlington 
Lassie Stakes, ete.), Good Gamble (Spinaway, etc.), etc. 

Chance Play’s sons Psychie Bid and Grand Slam both sired stakes 
winners in their first crops, and a high percentage of 2-year-old 
winners. 


in record time. He sired eight 2-year-old winners in his first crop, 
and five in 1942. 

Sun Teddy is by the great ‘‘Sire of Sires,” *Teddy, and from a 
daughter of *Sun Briar, which produced three stakes winners. Sun 
Teddy’s second dam produced 7 winners from 8 foals, and his third 
dam produced two stakes winners. He’s a strongly bred son of *Teddy. 


Commonwealth (Endurance Handicap, etce.), Fiji (Kentucky Oaks, 
Latonia Oaks and Derby, ete.), Harvard Square (Remsen Handicap, 
ete.), Cape Cod (Potomac Handicap, ete.), Blackbirder (Puritan 
Handicap, ete.), Tugboat Frank (Paul Revere Handicap, etc.), Bos- 
ton Sound (Arlington Downs Inaugural Handicap, ete.). 

Bostonian’s get are good 2-year-olds and have one of the highest 
distance ratios in America. 


Lexington, Ky. 
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WHIRLAWAY 


World’s Greatest Money 
Winner 


Sired by a Claiborne Stallion 


“SIR GALLAHAD III 


B., 1920, by *Teddy—Plucky Liege, by Spearmint 


Fee $1,500 (Book Full) No Return 
STIMULUS 


Ch., 1922, by Ultimus—Hurakan, by Uncle 


Fee $300 Return 


Stimulus, which has a remarkable record as a 
sire, had 54 winners of 141 races in the 1942 sea- 
son. He sired 11 2-year-old winners during 1942 
including the crack filly Brittany (winner of the 
Schuylerville Stakes). He also is the sire of such 
horses as Risque, Merry Lassie, Dinner Date, 
Clang, Catalysis, Cousin Jo, Danger Point, Na- 
tion’s Taste, Sgt. Byrne, Epatant, and others. 


“RHODES SCHOLAR 


B., 1933, by Pharos—Book Law, by Buchan 


Fee $500 (Book Full) Return 
SNARK 


(Wheatley Stable) 
B., 1933, by Boojum—Helvetia, by *Hourless 


Fee $300 (Book Full) Return 


MARGUERITE  DUSTWHIRL 


The World's Greatest Producing 
Mares 


DUSTWHIRL, a bay daughter of Sweep- 
Ormonda, by Superman, is the dam of the 
winners of $653,929 to the end of 1942. Bred 
by J. E. Widener, Dustwhirl was purchased 
by Claiborne Stud and later sold to her 
present owner, Warren Wright. 


MARGUERITE, a chestnut daughter of 
Celt—*Fairy Ray, by Radium, is the dam 
of the winners of $620,080 to the end of 
1942. Marguerite was sold by Ellerslie 
Stud to William Woodward in the Saratoga 
yearling sales. 


Paris, Kentucky 


“BLENHEIM II 


Br., 1927, by Blandford—Malva, by 


Charles O’Malley 
Fee $2,500 (Book Full) 


“JACOPO 


Br., 1928, by Sansovino—Black Ray, 


by Black Jester 
Fee $300 Return 


*Jacopo entered the stud in 1933, and his first 
foals were 2-year-olds in 1936. Including 2-year- 
old winners of 1942, 70 per cent of his 154 foals in 
seven crops are winners, including the stakes 
winners Jacola, Damaged Goods, Robert Morris, 
Francesco, Sansalvo, Cinque-Cento, Dixiana, Up 
the Hill, Sir Raleigh, and Jacless. Sansalvo and 
Cinque-Cento were stakes winners in England, 
and Dixiana was a stakes winner and top filly in 
France. 


No Return 


HARD TACK | 


(Wheatley Stable) 
Ch., 1926, by Man o’ War—Tea Biscuit, by 


*Rock Sand 
Fee $200 Re 


Hard Tack, sire of 13 2-year-old winners i 
1941, was the sire of six 2-year-old winners in 
1942. To the end of 1941 the average earnings 
of foals by Hard Tack was $7,375, and 55 per cent 


of his foals had won. Approximately 40 per cent) 


of his foals won at two. His get includes Seabis- 
cuit (33 races and $437,730), Grcg, Porcellus, 
Stormscud, Sea Captain, Hard Lu, Rackatack, 
and others. 


POMPEY 


B., 1923, by *Sun Briar—Cleopatra, by Corcy 


Fee $250 Return 


Pompey has an exceptional stud record. Ex: 


clusive of his 1942 2-year-olds, 66 per cent of the) 
foals in his first 11 crops were winners, 59 pel} 


cent won as 2-year-olds, and 16 per cent of his 
winners were stakes winners. From 25 foals of 
1940, he had 17 which started as 2-year-olds last? 
year. Eleven were winners, three others have 


placed. His 1942 2-year-olds included the stakes) 


winner Pomrose. 


Tintagel, Pompey, and Flares stand at Ellerslie Stud 


CLAIBORNE-ELLX: 


01 
fees 
cept 
and 
cate 
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SLIE STALLIONS | seasiscuit 


Second Greatest Money 
Winner 


Sired by a Claiborne Stallion 


Charlottesville, Virginia 


FLARES 


(*Sir Gallahad Liege 
Celt 


‘urn (Gallant 


5 *Fairy Ray 
* obert le Diable 


* 
No. 17 family. 
Flares entered the stud in 1939 and his first foals raced in 1942. From 11 starters he had six 
winners, including the stakes winners Teentee and Chop Chop. The latter, winner of the Endurance 
urn Handicap at Bowie, can be expected to rank high on Jack Campbell’s 2-year-old handicap, according 
to Reflections in the Racing Form. Only two of Flares’ get raced unplaced in the 1942 season. 
Flares himself combines grand lines and was a crack race horse. He raced four seasons in Eng- 
Is in land. At three he won the Newmarket Stakes, Ormonde Plate, was second in the Newmarket St. 
on Leger, and Champion Stakes, third in the Paradise Stakes. As a 4-year-old Flares won the Burwell 
Stakes, Princess of Wales’ Stakes, Dullingham Stakes, Lowther Stakes, and Champion Stakes, was 
U second in Jockey Club Stakes. In his 5-year-old season Flares won the Ascot Gold Cup (2% miles) 
» “P| which was one of two starts in that season. 
Flares is out of a stakes winning daughter of *Wrack and a full brother to the champion 3-year- 


iv old Omaha. 
| Fee $250 Return 
t 
Plucky Liege--------------------- | Concertina 
No, 9 family. Love 


Tintagel entered the stud in 1938 and his first foals started racing in 1941. In his initial crop 
were 16 foals, four of which won as 2-year-olds in 1941. Six others won at three, giving Tintagel 10 
winners from 13 starters in his first crop. One other starter placed. His winners in the first crop 
were Tinted Chick (7 wins), Castleridge (7 wins), Tell Me More (5 wins), Eric Knight (6 wins), 
White Sea, Brown Gal, Tincan, Galafire, Snowtint, and Third Rail. 


In Tintagel’s second crop, 2-year-olds of 1942, were 16 foals. Twelve started in 1942 and seven 
won. Two others placed. One of the starters raced only once and was unplaced. His 2-year-old 
winners were Short Life (4 wins, placed in Joliet Stakes), Amble Tint (3 wins), Corley’s Pet (2 wins), 
Proration (3 wins), Tindell (4 wins), Tintitter, and Gold Tint. 


Tintagel was the leading 2-year-old of 1935. He won the Belmont Futurity, was second in the 
Arlington Futurity, and won at three and four. Tintagel combines top female and male lines. 


Fee $150 Return 

Return for one year if 

° eturn to be c 
rs Owing to the war stud A. B. HANCOCK by December 1, 1943. We 
AKES fees have been reduced ex- reserve the right = uae 
any mare physically unfit. 
— pon *Sir Gallahad DI Phone 393 No responsibility is ac- 
and *Blenheim II, syndi- cepted for accidents or 


cate-owned stallions. Paris Kentucky disease. 


| 
i 
abis- 
ellus, 
tack, 
rey 
= 
Ex: 
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LOVELY NIGHT 


(Property of Mrs. F. Ambrose Clark) 
Bay, 1936, by Pilate—Snooze, by Peter Pan 


Lovely Night was a winner in three of the four seasons he raced, 
a stakes winner in two seasons. He won 14 races and $55,660, 
was five times second, five times third. 

Although not a stakes winner at two, Lovely Night was a colt of 
stakes class, won the Sultana and Big Blaze Handicaps, three al- 
lowance races, was second in Great American Stakes, Remsen Handi- 
cap, and third in Ardsley Handicap. At three he won Constitution, 
Queens County, Empire City, and Butler Handicaps. At six in 
1942 he won the Amagansett Handicap, Cagliostro Hurdle Handi- 
cap, Shillelah Steeplechase, was second in Broad Hollow Steeple- 
chase Handicap. He injured his ankle in the last named race and 
was retired. 

Private Contract 
Standing At 


ELSMEADE FARM 
Russell Cave Pike Lexington, Ky. 


Owned by W. Arnold Hanger 
Bay, 1933, by Victorian—Dinah Did, by Colin 
[ Stakes Winner in Four Seasons 


HE DID raced six seasons, was a stakes win- 
ner in four. He placed in stakes in one other 
season. He Did won over all kinds of tracks 
from fast to sloppy, had fine speed and could go 
over a route. 

HE DID has every qualification to get sons 
and daughters with tremendous speed and which 
can run and win over any sort of track. He en- 
tered the stud in 1941 and got 80 per cent of his 
mares in foal. 

$300 FOR LIVE FOAL 
Standing At 
HARTLAND FARM 
(H. P. Mason) 


Versailles Kentucky 


BLUE FLYER 


Property of John Marsch) 

Bay, 1937, by Blue Larkspur—Chicleight, by *Chicle 
Brother to stakes winners Lightspur and Blue Delight and half- 
brother to the winners Darky’s Dream and Chiclard. 

BLUE FLYER started but once at two, and was twice first and 
three times second in his only five starts at three. He was a fast 
horse, winning at six furlongs in 1:114¢ and being second to War 
Beauty at a mile in 1:37. 

Chicleight, dam of BLUE FLYER, was a stakes winner of $13,- 
550 and is half-sister to the stakes winners Siskin and Hygro. 
Rudy Light, grandam of BLUE FLYER, won the Clipsetta Stakes. 

FREE TO APPROVED MARES 


Standing at 


CRESTWOOD FARM 


(Thomas Carr Piatt) 


Spurr Pike LEXINGTON, KY. Phone 2942 


CRAVAT 


(Owned by Townsend B. Martin) 

B., 1935, by *Sickle—Frilette, by Man o’ War 

Cravat was a stakes winner of $121,305 in three 
seasons. He set two track records, equaled an- 
other, and was second to *Sorteado when the 
latter set a new American record for 1% miles. 
Cravat represents two of the most powerful 
bloodlines in America. 


Fee $250—Guarantee Live Foal 
Standing At 


FORT SPRINGS FARM 


Make applications to: 
HOWARD as TOWNSEND B. MARTIN, C. B. M. 
_ 727 W. U. S. Coast Guard 
Lexington, Ky. om 4761 Lansing Dock, New London, Conn. 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


HALLOP POLL 


By Our Readers 


Suggestion for New York Tracks 


Editor, THE BLOOD-HORSE: 

As a newcomer who is both a breeder and 
owner I have been very much concerned about 
the lack of definiteness as to the racing policy of 
the tracks in New York. I gather that the ques- 
tion is one of transportation from the nearest 
public transportation to the tracks. This ob- 
viously could be met if plans were made suf- 
ficiently in advance. 

It is possible that such plans are already under 
discussion but in order to crystallize the thinking 
on this matter I have prepared and submit for 
criticism and discussion a program under which 
I think racing could be carried on in metropoli- 
tan New York during the racing season of 1943 
with the least possible inconvenience to owners 
and to the public alike, and with, I think, little 
detriment to the non-operating tracks. 

Very truly yours, 
CHRISTOPHER T. CHENERY 


PLAN 

1. Four Metropolitan tracks and Saratoga form an op- 
erating company, capital to be provided and interests 
to be owned by each track in the same proportion 
that tracks’ 1941 net earnings before depreciation and 
taxes bore to the sum of similar net earnings for 194] 
of all tracks; independent public accountants to deter- 
mine the respective interests of each track. 


2. Operating company to select one track for its race 
meeting. The maintenance of such track would be 
an operating charge, but the depreciation and taxes 
would be excluded and would be paid from the net 
profits of the operating company accruing to such 
track. The other tracks would likewise provide for 
depreciation and taxes on their own properties from 
their proportion of net earnings. 


3. Operating company would provide horse-drawn trans- 
portation from nearest public transportation system 
to the selected track. To provide transportation of 
6,000 people an hour for a distance of 1% miles 
would require an investment of $250,000, and the 
acquisition of 660 draft horses or mules and 300 sur- 
plus escort wagons and sets of double harness from 
U. S. Quartermaster stores which are available, or, as 
an alternative, contracts could be made with the 
owners of horse-drawn equipment to transport the 
patrons to the track from the nearest public trans- 
portation system. 


4. With such equipment, 12,000 people could be trans 
ported to track, distance of 1’ miles, between the 
hours of 12 and 2. The cost to the operating com- 
pany per round trip per passenger would probably 
be not more than 75 cents including amortization of 
investment. 


5. The race meeting should be held continuously 
throughout the season at the track selected from 
April to November. 


6. The yearling sales should be held at the track select- 
ed but yearlings should be stabled at other tracks 
and only moved over the day before the sale of the 
lot in question. The yearlings could be paraded on 
the day prior to sale if desired. Such yearling sales 
could take place in the morning before the races so 
that patrons could remain for lunch and the afternoon 
racing. If necessary, the yearlings could probably 
be walked from the track at which they were stabled 


Us 


Saturday, February 13, 1943 


to the place of sale as the L. I. tracks are only about 
miles apart. 

7. There should be 10 races a day starting at 12:30 and 
closing at 5:30, the first and last races being for the 
lower classes of horses. The object of this would 
be to provide additional time for bringing the patrons 
to the track and delivering them back to the trans- 
portation system. Some patrons will come early and 
stay through the full ten races. Many will come 
later and leave before the last races, thus staggering 
the load on the transportation system. 

8. Stalls should be assigned to owners in proportion to 
the number and quality of horses owned by them. 
First, stalls should be provided to meet the needs of 
owners for all horses which won races in 1942 other 
than claiming. After this, one-half the remaining 
stalls could be prorated among the older horses, 
non-winners and those which did not win other than 
claiming races and the other half among the owners 
of 2-year-olds ready and desiring to race. 

9. In this fashion, racing can continue during 1943 
without putting any strain on gasoline, rubber or fuel 
oil. The railroads serving Long Island are not work- 
ing at capacity and can easily handle the crowds to 
the track without an injury to the war effort. The 
teams, wagons and harness are available to provide 
transportation from the Long Island Railroad and 
subway and elevated lines to the track. If we move 
promptly, racing in New York can be put on a sound 
basis for 1943. 


New York City, February 2. 


That Five-Day Week Again 


Editor, THE BLOOD-HORSE: 


I am taking the liberty to write you these few 
lines. It is this: Why is it they have no Monday 
racing at the Fair Grounds? I am sure that the 
owners do not approve of the no Monday racing. 
Understand that a poll was recently taken at the 
Fair Grounds and all the horse people voted a 
hundred per cent for the Monday races. Yet the 
track has made no effort to do something about it. 

Very truly yours, 
SAM HENDERSON 
Louisville, Ky. 
February 2. 


Editor’s Note: A poll of horsemen might show 
a majority in favor of seven-day racing with 10 
races a day. Polls have shown, in several in- 
stances, that majority opinion favors cheap 
claiming races in large numbers, to the exclusion 
if necessary of better events. So polls aren’t safe. 

But there are arguments for and against five- 
day racing. From a commercial point of view, a 
track has a greater proportion of Saturdays for 
its total number of days, and a correspondingly 
higher pari-mutuel turnover. In some sections 
merchants are convinced that an idle week day 
gives them increased business from _ persons 
drawn by the races. On the other hand, horse- 
men are willing to inform anyone who will listen 
that horses eat six days a week from which it is 
easy to go on and deduce that they eat seven 
days a week also. 

In some instances, the five-day week is fixed by 
the racing law. In others it is the decision of race 
track owners, and must rest on the merits of par- 
ticular cases. In New Orleans, where the mar- 
gin of profit is slim, it may be necessitated by 
circumstance. Furthermore, the Louisiana rac- 
ing law permits 75 days of racing a year at a 
single track. If the meeting is to bridge the win- 
ter season, from Thanksgiving to March, it must 
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SYL’S JIMMY 


Bay, 1939 
By Halcyon—Nellie Lyons, by *Huon. 


Syl’s Jimmy had only a brief racing career, but 
stamped himself as a horse with excellent speed 
and stamina. He won two races including the 
Maplewood Stakes (setting a new record for that 
race, beating Rodes K., Opportunity, etc.), was 
twice second at two racing against such crack 
colts as Alsab, Requested, Eternal Bull, Contra- 
diction, and others. He was second to Alsab in 
the Mayflower Stakes when the winner set a new 
track record of 1:05'!5 for 5% furlongs. Syl's 
Jimmy started only once at three. 

Syl's Jimmy is one of the few young stallions 
representing the line of Ben Brush. His sire, 
Halcyon, was a good stakes winner and sire of 
stakes winners. Nellie Lyons, a winner, has pro- 
duced three winners from her first five foals. The 
second dam was the grand race mare Bronzewing,. 
stakes winner of the Blue Grass Stakes, Ashland 
Oaks, Kentucky Oaks, etc., third in Derby under 
117 to Old Rosebud and Hodge, each under 114. 
Only two of her 11 foals failed to win or produce. 
Bronzewing’s get included the good stakes win- 
ner and producer Margaret Windsor. 


Fee $100 Live Foal or Private Contract 
Standing At 


HERMITAGE FARM 
Goshen Kentucky 
Make Applications to 


WARNER JONES 
Phone: Harrods Creek 97 


Ss. H. STONE 
Phone: Jackson 5209 


J. C. STONE 


Louisville, Ky. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Phone: 146 Lexington, Ky. 


ALPINE RANCH STALLIONS 


1943 SEASON 


“BY PASS IL__ 500 


WITH RETURN 

Br. h., 1928, by Phalaris—Communicative, 
by Poor Boy 

*By Pass II has had small crops. His first 

six include 44 foals, 73 per cent of which 

have won to date. In 1939 *By Pass II was 

leading sire in the United States in number 

of races won by 2-year-olds. Sire of stakes 

winners Rough Pass, Ringie, Pass Out, 

Epha (England), Atiwant (India), Step 
By, Kiosk, Red Wrack, etc. 


“OUTIS 8200 


WITH RETURN 
Ch. h., 1930, by Phalaris—Anonyma, by 
Swynford 
From three starters has two wniners: 
Rock Hesive, Otasca. A best bred sire. 


The physical condition of any mares coming to 
above stallions is subject to approval. 


MR. AND MRS. JAMES ROLPH Ili 


Redwood City California 
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operate on its present basis. It would be little 
profit to horsemen to race six days a week and 
then have a week or two of idleness, for in win- 
ter racing, even under a normal schedule, there 
aren’t enough opportunities for everyone straight 
through from November to April. 

The impression here is that the continued in- 
crease in distribution at New Orleans—including 
an increase of 33 1/3 per cent in the purse mini- 
mum—is a better standard by which to measure 
the operators than the five-day racing week. 


Kentucky Derby Suggestion 


Editor, THE BLOOD-HORSE: 

This news that broke today about calling off 
the Derby sort of burned me up, so I just thought 
I'd offer my humble suggestion as to what might 
be done about the situation. There'll be plenty of 
suggestions, I suppose. . . . My idea is simply 
this: why not handle the Derby the same way 
the Army-Navy football game was handled last 
fall? 

Limit attendance to a certain definite number. 
Sell all tickets in advance to residents of Louis- 
ville only. The transportation problem, if one 
exists, is thereby solved and Colonel Winn is as- 
sured of a good crowd. Perhaps it wouldn’t even 
hurt if the good Colonel cut the stake a bit and 
added a little more to the Oaks and some of the 
$2,500 affairs he runs down there. But let’s save 
the Derby!... 

Incidentally, I'm enclosing a check to cover the 
renewal of my brother’s subscription. He’s just 
one of thousands over there beyond the seas who 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


are going to wonder what’s going on back here if 
they hear there’s no more Derby. 
Sincerely, 
CHARLEY KOCH 
Cincinnati, February 7. 


«« »» 


Futurity Entries 


The 1945 running of the Belmont Futurity (now 
joined in its conditions with the Matron Stakes) 
drew a total of 1,037 nominations, Belmont Park 
announced February 8. The race, which closed 
January 4, requires a $10 entry fee, and the 
nominated foals of 1943, if they are fillies, be- 
come automatically eligible to the Matron. The 
number of nominations dropped by 160 from last 
year’s figure, which under prevailing conditions 
was consiuered good. A. B. Hancock with 60 
entries and Mereworth Stud with 57 were the 
leading nominators. Among owners who are not 
breeding for the market, Calumet Farm led with 
44 nominations. One nomination came from 
Honolulu. 


«« »» 


Littletown at Louisville 


Littletown, Charles Nuckols’ home-bred Ken- 
tucky Derby hopeful, has been turned over to 
John Goode at Churchill Downs for early prepa- 
ration for the Kentucky classic. He will be 
picked up later by Robert McGarvey. The James- 
town colt won the Primer and Joliet Stakes last 
season, beating Occupation twice. 


BIG PEBBL 


+Uncas or Thurio. 


Rice Road, R. F. D. 2 


The Champion Handicap Horse of 1941 
World's Greatest Money-Winning 5-Year-Old 


f PETER PAN_-__ 


& (BLACK TONEY___--- 
Z | Belgravia_______ 
< 
< 
= 
= 
ac f BAY RONALD 


{COMMANDO DOMINO 
)*Cinderella HERMIT 
{BEN BRUSH Bramble 

)*Bonnie Gal GALOPIN 
{BEND OR Doncaster 

) Napoli Macaroni 
{*Thurio tCremorne 

)Immortelle Paul Jones 
{ $Rosebery Speculum 

Suicide HERMIT 
ee {SPRINGFIELD St. Albans 

)Sanda Wenlock 
{HAMPTON Lord Clifden 

)Black Duchess GALLIARD 
{Donovan GALOPIN 

)Seraphine IT Bruce 


tTibthorpe or Cremorne. 
BOOK FULL 


CIRCLE M RANCH STABLES 


(Mr. and Mrs. Edward S. Moore) 


CIRCLE M FARM 


G. W. TOMLINSON, Farm Manager 
Lexington, Kentucky 


§Speculum or Rosebery. 


Phone 3416-X 


Saturday, February 138, 1943 


LOUISIANA 
Fair Grounds 


AST week the New Orleans track was a sort 

of an oasis, not only because it was the only 
track now in operation in the United States, but 
because all the news that came from it was good. 
Support has continued to increase, wagering on 
February 6 reaching almost $240,000, and the 
track has followed its regular custom of raising 
purses as betting gained. By the original scale, 
the major prospective races were the $10,000 New 
Orleans Handicap, the $7,500 Louisiana Derby, 
and a scattering of races with $2,000 or $2,500 
added. 

With unexpected prosperity the track has 
jumped the handicap to $25,000, has doubled the 
value of the Louisiana Derby, and last week an- 
nounced a series of 11 stakes, each with $5,000 
added, except for a $2,500 2-year-old race that 
may be run in two divisions. First of these, the 
Gentilly Handicap, was run February 6, and the 
others are scheduled at the rate of two or three 
a week for the rest of the meeting. The Natchi- 
toches Handicap at 114g miles on February 12 (in 
Louisiana it may be only a coincidence that this 
is Lincoln’s birthday) and the Gulf Coast Purse, 
for 3-year-olds at a mile and 70 yards, on Febru- 
ary 13, are the next to be run. 

There was also a possibility that a 15-day 
charity meeting might be added to the season, 
which already consists of 75 days of racing. This 
would extend through March 27, and would of 
course provide two operating tracks during March 
instead of only Oaklawn Park. 

The February 6 program was an interesting 
one. The featured handicap was won by William 
Ziegler’s Wait a Bit, which like nearly all of the 
Ziegler horses is by the home stallion Espino. 
The 2-year-old event at a quarter-mile was won 
by Woolford Farm’s first-starter Czech Lass, by 
Bow to Me—Bohemian Lass, a member of the 
pari-mutuel field. The supporting event also went 
to an outsider, B. Endovina’s Latent, a 4-year- 
old filly by Thundering, which ran off from a 
small field to win easily. But favorite players 
had an old reliance in the last event, when the 
10-year-old Memory Book, held at 9 to 10, had 
no great difficulty hanging up his third win of 
the season, the twenty-sixth of his long career. 
Hirsch Jacobs won his customary race, taking 
the fifth event with Isidore Bieber’s Hattie Belle. 


Three Noses on the Post 


In common with other stakes events at New 
Orleans, the Gentilly Handicap ($5,000 added, 
4-year-olds and up, six furlongs) was run at an 
increased value, and it drew a very good handi- 
cap field in which Louisiana Farm’s Riverland 
(125) was a well supported favorite. Bettors 
thus disagreed slightiy with Secretary Reeder’s 
ranking, as Woolford Farm’s Signator (126) was 
top weight of the field, and nad previously beaten 
Riverland at sprint distances under the same 
one-pound concession. Out for the first time this 
season was Valdina Farm's Valdina Orphan 
(124), one of the better 3-year-olds last year, and 
he and Joe W. Brown’s Brownie (116) were the 
only others which commanded any considerable 
support. 

Brandywine Stable’s Pompion (114) was away 
in front, and he drew clear of his field in the first 
quarter-mile. Brownie was just behind him, with 
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MEREWORTH FARM 
STALLIONS 


DISPLAY $350 Return 


Bay, 1923, by Fair Play—*Cicuta, by *Nassovian 


ARIEL $250 Return 


Black, 1925, by Eternal—Adana, by *Adam 


*SWIFT AND SURE $150 Return 


Bay, 1923, by Swynford—Good and Gay, by 


Bayardo 
*BEL AETHEL $150 Return 


Brown, 1933, by *“Aethelstan—Plucky Liege, by 


Spea: 
*HAIRAN $250 Return 


Bay, 1932, by FPairway—Harpsichord, by Louvois 


The physical condition of any mare com- 
ing to these stallions is subject to our ap- 
proval. Return is for one year if mare 
proves barren, or fee may be refunded at 
option of owner of stallion. Fees due and 
payable July 1, 1943. Returns to be claimed 
before January 1, 1944. 


Because of war conditions the fees of our 
stallions have been reduced as listed. 


Address 


MEREWORTH FARM DR. R. H. BARDWELL 
11 West 42nd Street Mereworth Farm 
New York, N. Y. Lexington, Ky. 

PENNsylvania 6-5300 Lexington 3006 


KEENELAND STUD 
STALLIONS 


GRAND SLAM _ _ $1,000 


Return 
(Property of Bomar Stable and J. O. Keene) 
Chestnut, 1933, by Chance Play—Jeanne 
Bowdre, by Luke McLuke 


SILVER HORDE _ _ $100 


Return 
Bay, 1935, by *Bull Dog—Silver Beauty, 
by *Stefan the Great 


JEAN VALJEAN _ _ $200 


Return 
Chestnut, 1926, by *Stefan the Great— 
Jeanne Bowdre, by Luke McLuke 


INVERMARK _ _ _ $100 


Return 
(Property of William J. Hirsch) 
Chestnut, 1933, by *Teddy—Symphorosa, 
by *Light Brigade 
Apply to 

J. O. KEENE 
Keeneland Stud 
Telephone 1332-X 


Lexington Kentucky 


2 


| 
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Signator third. Valdina Orphan was off about 
the middle of the pack, and Riverland made no 
attempt to go with the early pace, running ninth 
of 11 for the first half-mile. Brownie began 
stopping suddenly in the stretch and Pompion 
gained a little more ground. Signator was still 
well up, but not showing any finishing power. 
Valdina Orphan was in position for a stretch run, 
but he hung. Chief dangers to the leader were 
the slowly developing stretch run of Riverland 
and a somewhat unexpected challenge from Wil- 
liam Ziegler, Jr.’s Wait a Bit (109), a 14-to-1 
chance which Jockey Vincent Nodarse had been 
nursing along just behind the leaders. He came 
out slightly for the last drive and gained rapidly, 
as Riverland gained still faster and farther out. 
The three horses came together just at the finish 
line, Wait a Bit getting up in the last stride to 
win by a nose, Pompion lasting to take second 
place from the favorite by the same margin. 
Valdina Orphan was fourth, beaten about two 
lengths, with Signator, Columbus Day (107), 
Brownie, Corydon (117), Marogay (111), Bright 


Ps { Childwick by St. Simon—Plaisanterie 
Negofol \ Nebrouze by Hoche—Nebuleuse 

ESPINO (Brown, 1923) 
J Ballot by *Voter—*Cerito 

Rose Leaves \ *Colonial by Trenton—Thankful Blossom 
WAIT A BIT (Chestnut colt, 1939) 

: { Ultimus by Commando—Running Stream 

High Cloud \ Umbra by Ben Brush—*Sundown 
HI-NELLI (Bzy, 1933) 
*Rouleau by Tracery—*Royal Coinage 
\ Thonella by Marathon—Della Mack (No. 4 family) 
William Ziegler, Jr.. breeder and owner; Matt Brady, trainer. 


Rounella 


Gallant (110), and Zaca Gray (113) following in 
order, the latter badly unsuited by the heavy 
going. Time, :23%5, :4735, 1:1315, track heavy. 
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Stakes division, $3,320, $1,000, $500, $250. 

Wait a Bit has started 52 times, has run first, 
second, and third nine times each, has earned 
$17,560. The race was his first stakes victory, 
but he placed third in the Experimental Handi- 
cap and Swift Stakes last year, and was third to 
Corydon and Staretor in the Crescent City Handi- 
cap January 2. 

HI-NELLI, winner 10 races at two, placed in 
stakes, one foal. Winner, Wait a Bit (stakes, 
above). ROUNELLA, unraced, six foals. Winners, 
Captain T., Rouless, Hi-Nelli (producer, above), 
Dickery Dock. THONELLA, unplaced, two foals. 
Producer, Rounella (above). 


«« »» 


Meade Picks Count Fleet 


In an interview in Miami last week Jockey 
Donald Meade, who thought he might ride Blue 
Swords in the Kentucky Derby (if), said he 
thought Count Fleet was a “cinch,” picked Blue 
Swords for a possible second, saying “he gave 
The Count what little competition he had last 
year.”” It seemed possible Jockey Meade had 
overlooked Occupation, which beat Count Fleet 
twice last year, for a total of $116,365. 


«« »» 


Saegmuller Commissioned 


G. N. (Nick) Saegmuller, field secretary of the 
Virginia Horsemen’s Association, has been com- 
missioned a second lieutenant in the Coast Guard 
Reserve, has reported for duty in Washington. 


| 
Best Son of Wise Counsellor. 
Appealing’s first foals, as two-year-olds in 1942, 
| included three winners from four starters. Beat the 
| best sprinters of his time. Given top weight in prac- 
tically every handicap on the Eastern tracks. Ap- 
pealing raced two full seasons, being forced out of 
| training by a foot injury in the Harford. 
Appealing set the track record at Suffolk Downs 
of 6 furlongs in 1:09%5, under 117 pounds. Equalled 


OWENSBORO 


Standing at 


Farm of James C. Ellis 


BAY, 1933. | 


By Wise Counsellor— 
Hauton—by High Time | 


Owned by Louis J. Lepper 
& 


€ Appealing breaking track record at 
Suffolk Downs, July 26, 1937. 


track record at Arlington Downs 6 furlongs in 1:11%5. 
Ran same distance at Santa Anita in 1:11. Covered | 
Oaklawn Park Course at Oaklawn Park in 1:07%5. } 

In addition to winning stakes at 6 furlongs, Ap- | 
pealing won the Roger Williams Handicap, Narra- | 
gansett Park, at a mile, beating Roustabout, Dark | 
Hope, Preeminent, Bright and Early. | 

All starters of Appealing’s dam, Hauton, have | 
been winners. His second dam, Dora W., produced 
eight winners out of nine foals, including the stake 
winner, Double Heart. 


FEE $250—LIVE FOAL 


KENTUCKY | 


= 

| 
— 
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BELAIR STUD STALLIONS 
FIGHTING FOX 


(*Sir Gallahad 


FIGHTING FOX........... 
Bay, 1935 


No. 4 family. 


Fighting Fox was a stakes winner in four sea- 
sons. He won Grand Union Hotel, Wood Memorial 
Stakes, Jamaica, Wilmington, Carter, Fleetwing, 
Massachusetts, and Paumonok Handicap. He also 
won the Excelsior Handicap at five, but was dis- 
qualified. Fighting Fox also placed in Junior 
Champion, Kenner, Travers, Whitney Stakes, Em- 
pire City, Bay Shore, Aqueduct, Harford, Excelsior, 
Toboggan, Queens County Handicaps. He set new 
track records in the Carter and Fleetwing Handi- 


Fee $250 


“HYPNOTIST Il 


Bay, 1936, by Hyperion—Flying Gal, by 


*Sir Gallahad III 
Fee $200 Return 


*Hypnotist II entered the stud in America in 1942 
and his first get will be foals of this year. At two 
“Hypnotist II was second in his only start, the Cri- 
terion Stakes in which he was beaten a neck. At 
three he won the Derby Trial Stakes and King Ed- 
ward VII Stakes (both at 112 miles). He also was 
second in the Great Yorkshire Stakes at three. He 
won his only start as a 4-year-old, the March 
Stakes (11, miles) under 136 pounds. 


*ISOLATER 


Bay, 1933, by Blandford—Priscilla Carter, by 


*Omar Khayyam 
Fee $250 Return 


*Isolater entered the stud in 1941, and his first 
foals are yearlings this year. As a race horse he 
was a stakes winner of 14 races, was four times 
second, and nine times third. He won Aqueduct 
Handicap, Manhattan Handicap, Saratoga Cup 
(twice), Rockingham Park Handicap, Brooklyn 
Handicap, Merchants’ and Citizens’ Handicap, and 
placed in numerous other stakes. ‘*Isolater set a 
track record of 2:03 for 11, miles at Aqueduct, was 
third, beaten a head and half-length, when *Sortea- 
do set new American record of 2:282; for 11s miles. 
He beat such horses as Idle Miss, Fighting Fox, 
Seabiscuit, Cravat, Can't Wait, Eight Thirty, Your 
Chance, Hash, Masked General, etc. 


JOHNSTOWN 


Bay, 1936, by Jamestown—La France, by 


*Sir Gallahad 
Fee $500 Return 


Johnstown entered the stud in 1940 and his first 
foals will race this year. Eleven yearlings by him 
averaged $1,836 at Saratoga. The get of only one 
other sire, with as many as 11 yearlings sold, av- 
eraged more. Johnstown won 14 of his 21 races 
and $169,315 at two and three. 


Return for one year 
if mare does not prove 
in foal. Return to be 
claimed by December 
1, 1943. We reserve the 
right to reject any 
mare physically unfit. 

PHONE 393 


| Marguerite............. 


Standing At 


CLAIBORNE STUD 


(A. B. Hancock) 


{| Ajax 
j | Rondeau 
Lieg {| Spearmint 
| Commando 
| Maid of Erin 
l*Fairy {Radium 


| Seraph 


caps (the latter under top weight of 126), and ran 
six furlongs in 1:1145 under 130. 

Fighting Fox made his first season at stud in 
1941 and his first foals are yearlings this year. He 
is a son of the brilliant sire *Sir Gallahad III and 
out of the great producing mare Marguerite, also 
the dam of Gallant Fox, Gallant Sir, Foxbrough 
- brothers to Fighting Fox), Petee-Wrack, and 
others. 


Return 


GALLANT FOX 


Bay, 1927, by *Sir Gallahad II— 
Marguerite, by Celt 


Fee $500 Return 


Gallant Fox, fourth on the list of American sires 
in two seasons, was a top race horse and has sired 
such horses as Omaha, Granville, Flares, Olympus, 
Wise Fox, Wise Lady, Calumet Dick, Gallant 
Prince, Giles County, Fresh Fox, Perifox, and 
other stakes winners. The get of Gallant Fox have 
won more than $750,000. 


“BOSWELL 


Bay, 1933, by Bosworth—Flying Gal, by 
*Sir Gallahad Il 


Fee $250 Return 


*Boswell was a stakes winner in England at two, 
three, and four. He won the Hurst Two-Year-Old 
Stakes, St. Leger (beating Fearless Fox, *Mah- 
moud, the Derby winner, and others), Eclipse 
Stakes (beating Daytona, *Rhodes Scholar, and 
others), and was placed in other stakes. *Boswell’s 
first crop raced as 2-year-olds in 1942, and he 
sired five winners. 


OMAHA 


Ch., 1932, by Gallant Fox—Flambino, 
by *Wrack 


$250 Return 


Omaha was the champion 3-year-old and leading 
money winner in 1935. He won seven races and 
$146.105 in America and was a stakes winner in 
England. Omaha's first foals came to the races in 
1941 and from his first crop he sired seven winners 
from 11 starters. He was sire of three winners at 
two last year. 


No responsibility is 
accepted for accidents 
or disease. 


PARIS, KY. 
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CANADIAN BREEDERS' GOAL 


MONG the numerous Canadian livestock as- 

sociations holding their meetings in Toronto 
last week was the Canadian Thoroughbred Horse 
Society, which held its annual dinner February 2 
at the King Edward Hotel, its business meeting 
and election the following evening. 

The dinner, attended by approximately 150 
members and guests, was addressed by J. A. 
Estes, editor of THE BLOOD-HORSE, who passed 
over the immediate problems of racing in war- 
time to insist that the fundamental difficulty of 
breeders lies in the failure of the race tracks to 
make sufficient distinction between good horses 
and poor horses in the distribution of purse and 
stakes money. 

Frank J. Selke and Ryland H. New were re- 
elected president and vice president respectively. 
Directors elected, in addition to Mr. Selke and 
Mr. New, were Charles Hemstead, W. G. Camp- 
bell, George Hardy, William Risewick, and R. W. 
R. Cowie, of Toronto; Hugh Wilson, of Oakville; 
R. James Speers, of Winnipeg; Dr. W. Appleby, 
of Vancouver; and R. Westlake, of Montreal. 

Principal responsibility of the Canadian Thor- 
oughbred Horse Society is in the matter of keep- 
ing and publishing the official records of Thor- 
oughbred breeding in the Dominion, the actual 
registration being handled by the Canadian Na- 
tienal Live Stock Records at Ottawa. It urges 
all members to register foals with the Ottawa 
office and also with The Jockey Club in New 
York. But President Selke, in his address at the 
business meeting, said: 


It is our hope that we will be able to raise the 
status of this Society to the point where our regis- 
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tration of foals at Ottawa will be accepted on all 
race tracks of the world as sufficient in itself. This 
can only be brought about by a thorough under- 
standing between the Canadian Thoroughbred Horse 
Society and The Jockey Club at New York and all 
lesser organizations which demand individual regis- 
tration at this time. 


« « »» 


Death of J. M. Shannon 


John Michael Shannon, 71-year-old devotee of 
Thoroughbred racing, died at Palm Beach Febru- 
ary 5. He was a brother of Barry Shannon, fis- 
cal manager of the interests of E. R. Bradley, and 
is also survived by a sister, Mrs. E. F. Bohne, of 
Cincinnati, with whom he made his home. He 
was buried at Lexington February 8. 


« « »» 


Florida's Horses 


On February 6 it was reported that about 25 
per cent of Florida’s horse population had left 
Miami. There were 96 carloads at the beginning 
of the Tropical Park meeting, and up to that date 
24 carloads had left, most of them bound for the 
Fair Grounds or Oaklawn Park. 


«« »» 


IT was announced February 3 that the Grand 
National Steeplechase Handicap, customarily run 
at Belmont Park and the climax of the steeple- 
chasing season, had been canceled for 1943. 


BIMELECH 


Bimelech entered the stud in 1941. His first 
foals, now yearlings, are splendid individuals, and 
your inspection is invited. Bimelech is one of the 
best race horses and one of the best bred individ- 


uals ever produced at Idle Hour Farm. He raced 
in three seasons and earned $248,745. 
Bimelech started 15 times, won 11 races, was 


twice second, once third, and unplaced only once. 


Blue Larkspur, winner of $273,000, has an excel- 
lent record at stud. He has a high per cent of 
stakes winners and gets outstanding race mares. 
They include Bonnet Ann (disqualified after win- 
ning the Alabama Stakes), Bloodroot (beaten nose 
by stablemate in Coaching Club Oaks, second in 
Alabama Stakes), Bass Wood (second in Alabama 
Stakes), and the stakes winners Myrtlewood, 
Blessed Again, Blue Delight, Bird Flower, Ken- 
tucky Blues, Be Blue, Patty Cake, Painted Veil, 
and Our Page (undefeated and winner of Spinaway 


P. O. Box 360 


IDLE HOUR STOCK FARM CO. 


| 

INCORPORATED | 

(COL. E, R. BRADLEY, PRES.) 
Bay, 1937, by Black Toney—*La 

Troienne, by *Teddy. No. 1 Family. 


BLUE LARKSPUR 


All fees in advance. All applications must be made in writing by owners of mares. 
Por an additional ten per cent (10%) of the stud fee a live foal will be insured. If mare fails to pro- 


duce a live foal, fee will be returned. No return privilege. No money refunded unless so insured. No 
barren mare will be bred without satisfactory veterinary certificate. 
Address: 


OLIN GENTRY 


FEE $1,000 


He was unbeaten at two, winning the Saratoga 
Special, Hopeful Stakes, Belmont Futurity, Pim- 
lico Futurity, and two overnight races. As a 3- 


year-old he won the Blue Grass, Derby Trial, 
Preakness, Belmont Stakes, was second in the 
Kentucky Derby, Withers Stakes, third in the 


Classic Stakes. At four he won an overnight race 


and was fourth in The Widener. 

Bay, 1926, by Black Servant— FEE $750 
Blossom Time, by *North 
Star III. No. 8 Family. (Book Full) | 

Stakes, in which she overcame interference to de- 

feat Askmenow and 11 others). 

Moreover, Blue Larkspur’s daughters have proved 
themselves excellent producers. He has only a lim- 
ited number of daughters in the stud. Those with | 
foals old enough to race include the dams of the 
stakes winners Devil’s Thumb (Saratoga Sales 
Stakes, Sanford Stakes, Grand Union Hotel Stakes, 
Hopeful Stakes and one of the best 2-year-olds of 
1942), Miss Dogwood (a top 2-year-old of 1941, 
stakes winner again in 1942), Bless Me, Hard Lu, 
By Conscript, and other good winners. 


Lexington, Ky. 
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By David Alexander 


Everything Is Horses 


AWTUCKET, R. I.—-When the ban on pleasure 

driving went into effect it was almost in- 
evitable that a great many race track heads 
would get the same idea at the same time. The 
idea, of course, was horse-drawn transportation. 
Last year, when trains which ran through the 
track parking lots were ordered to make no stops 
at Garden State Park, Eugene Mori, top man of 
the country’s newest race course, bought a large 
number of passenger wagons, hired horses to pull 
them from bus and train stops to the track. Al- 
though tnere is no ban on pleasure driving in 
California other than that which may be in- 
flicted unofficially by public opinion, many busses 
will not stop closer than nine blocks to the track 
gates. A few Southern Pacific trains from San 
Francisco stop at the Hillsdale station, within 
easy walking distance of the track, but they ar- 
rive at inconvenient hours. There is regular 
train and bus service from San Francisco to San 
Mateo, which is about three miles from the track. 
Bill Kyne has kept two men on the payroll at 
Bay Meadows since the close of his meeting on 
December 19. Their job: To find horse-drawn ve- 
hicles which will transport customers from San 
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Mateo to Bay Meadows at the meeting opening 
February 20. 

Two New England courses have already signi- 
fied their intentions of employing horse-drawn 
vehicles for the coming season. Lou Smith has 
announced rather nebulous plans for a horse and 
wagon service from Lawrence, Mass., to his 
course over the New Hampshire line. From the 
center of Lawrence, a railroad and bus terminal 
from Boston and other points, to the track’s gates 
is slightly over seven miles. Under ordinary 
traffic conditions, automobiles used to make the 
run in about 20 minutes. 


Judge James E. Dooley of Narragansett, where 
the New England racing season will be inaugu- 
rated on April 10, has taken definite steps to pro- 
cure horse-drawn vehicles. Arthur Henry, who 
operates the ancient Weld Riding Academy and 
Stock Farm in ,,est Roxbury, Mass., has alreaay 
assured Dooley that he can procure at least 50 
“mountain wagons,”’ accommodating between 12 
and 20 passengers, for the spring meeting. Henry 
can also rent Narragansett the teams to pull 
them. Several of the wagons tnat Henry may 
procure are those owned by Garden State. 

The mouncain wagon is a large, fairly low- 
slung, fairly deep-bedded vehicle with a raised 
driver’s perch and seats which run either cross- 
wise or length-wise. In the more typical moun- 
tain wagon the seats run cross-wise, accommo- 
date three to four persons each, unless one of the 
passengers nappens to be Oliver Hardy. One 
sturdy horse might manage to pull a mountain 
wagon, but two are usually used. 


Dooley has also instructed a Rhode Island 
coach builder to submit plans for a special, light, 
but commodious wagon which will seat 50 per- 


Stagehand entered the stud in 1941 and in his 
first two seasons has proved very sure with his 
mares. His yearlings are splendid individuals. 
Stagehand was a stakes winner of nine races and 
$200,110 in the three seasons he raced, and he set 
two new track records, equaled two others, and 
beat top horses. 

As a 38-year-old he won the Santa Anita Derby 
(beating Dauber, Sun Egret, etec.), Santa Anita 
Handicap (beating Seabiscuit, Pompoon, ete., 14 
miles in 2:01%5, new track record), Empire City 
Handicap (under 124 pounds, beating Fighting Fox 
record), Narragansett Special (under 119, beating 
120, Galapas 106, 14s miles in 1:51, equals track 
Bull Lea 113, Cravat 108, ete., 1 3/16 miles in 


$300 


$100 


Paris 


8229 Kent Place 


STACEHAND 


| Bay, 1935, by *Sickle—Stagecraft, by Fair Play 
| *Sickle’s Greatest Son Out of Fair Play’s Greatest Daughter 


SCENESHIFTER 


Brown, 1934, by *Sickle—Stagecraft, by Fair Play 


Veterinary Certificate Required and Mares Coming to These Stallions to Be Approved. 
STANDING AT 


RUNNYMEDE FARM 


Make Applications To 


EARL SANDE 


1:561;), Governor's Handicap (under 120, beating 
Two Bob 100, Thanksgiving 115, ete., 116 miles in 
1:49°;, new track record), and also placed in the 
Brooklyn Handicap, Derby Trial, Dwyer Stakes, 
and James C. Thornton Memorial Handicap. 

At four Stagehand won the McLennan Memorial 
Handicap (under 126, beating Bull Lea 122, Mythi- 
cal King 112, etc., 115 miles in 1:4815, equals track 
record), and was third in the Widener (under 126, 
to Bull Lea 119, and Sir Damion 114). In the Wide- 
ner Stagehand was caught between Pasteurized and 
Mythical King at the start. His left fore ankle 
was badly cut, and he bowed in his other leg as a 
result of favoring the injured ankle. The Widener 
was his last race. 


FOR LIVE FOAL 


FOR LIVE FOAL 


Kentucky 


Jamaica, Long Island, N. Y. 
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BEAUMONT FARM STALLIONS 


1943 Season 


MENOW 


Bay, 1935, by *Pharamond II—Alcibiades, 
by Supremus 
$1,000 Return 
Seventeen foals in Menow's first crop became 2- 
year-olds on January 1, 1942. Thirteen have won. 
Including the non-winners, the 16 foals which 
have raced have won 20 per cent of their starts. 
Three are stakes winners. Eight, or 50 per cent, 
of the starters have earned money in stakes. 


*PHARAMOND II 


(Property of Beauside Stud, Inc.) 
Br. h., 1925, by Phalaris—Selene, by Chaucer 
$500 Return 


SIR DAMION 


(Property of Hal Price Headley and Jay D. Weil) 
B. h., 1934, by *Sir Gallahad It1I—Ommiad, 
by *Omar Khayyam 
$100 Return 


Return privilege is allowed only for the year 
1944, if the mare does not have a live foal from 
service in 1943. Should the stallion die or be 
unfit for service in 1944 money will be refunded. 
The physical condition of any mare coming to 
the above stallions is subject to approval by me. 
Fees to be paid July 1, 1943. 


HAL PRICE HEADLEY 
BEAUMONT FARM 


Lexington Kentucky 


KNICKERBOCKER 


(Property of E. K. Bryson) 
Chestnut, 1936 


= cAjax { Fox 

Le nd Bay Ronald 

¥ Man o’ War__! Fair Play 

= Sweetheart__ 


Knickerbocker won his only start at two, was a 
winner again at three and four, including the 
Metropolitan Handicap (mile in 1:371s, beating 
Heelfly, Jacola, Fighting Fox, etc.). Warrior 
Lass, a winner, is dam of six other winners, all 
of her foals to race prior to 1943. Knickerbocker’s 
half-sister, Marching Wome, was dam of the 1942 
2-year-old stakes winner Breezing Home (two 
stakes). 

Knickerbocker represents two very strong fam- 
ilies. His second dam was the top stakes mare 
Sweetheart (also dam of Case Ace, Teddy Haslam, 
other winners and dams of stakes winners). 
*Humanity produced 14 stakes winners and win- 
ners, and the next dam was a producing half- 
sister to Roi Herode. Knickerbocker’s pedigree 
also goes back to Bend Or quickly. 

Thirty-three mares already have been booked 
to Knickerbocker for the 1943 season. 


Standing At 


PILOT KNOB FARM 


Address or Call 
DEL HOLEMAN 


Phone 111 Pilot Knot Farm Gallatin, Tenn. 
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sons. If these wagons prove satisfactory they 
will be built at the track’s order, bought out- 
right. A team of two can pull this special wagon, 
according to its designer. 


If either or both of these types of wagons are 
used they will be housed in a shed that will prob- 
ably be built on the Gansett parking lots, which 
should not be too crowded with cars this season. 
Barns in the stable area will be reserved for the 
teams. Harness will be furnished by Henry, or 
whoever rents the horses to Narragansett. Great- 
est problem may be that of finding drivers. With 
taxicab companies “converting to horse” in nu- 
merous cities, drivers are hard to find. Not 
many men who can handle two-horse teams are 
still alive, it seems. However, Dooley is con- 
vinced that there are numerous grooms and other 
stable employees who could act as drivers, will 
ask the Horsemen’s Benevolent and Protective 
Association to supply him with such men. 


If these wagons are used they will meet Boston 
trains which stop at the Pawtucket station, Bos- 
ton busses which pass a road fork just over the 
Massachusetts line that leads to Gansett, other 
busses that are routed from Pawtucket to Provi- 


dence. None of the hauls woula be over three 
miles. There will be no charge for the trans- 
portation. To assure the fact that no One-Eyed 


Connollys of the highways go along just for the 
ride, drivers will sell tickets to the track to all 
passengers before beginning a trip. 


To start things off with a flourish, Billy Ames, 
Narragansett’s publicity director, has taken an 
option on a handsome opera coach and a team of 
spanking greys which Henry owns. This coach 
seats 20 persons in its interior and on the roof. 
It may be used to transport Governor McGrath of 
Rhode Island and his party from the State House 
to the race track on opening day. Henry has 
agreed to furnish the services of a show-ring 
driver, complete to shiny top hat for this 
equipage. 

Meanwhile New York tracks, in asking their 
regular seven-month schedule of dates, have an- 
nounced that horse-drawn vehicles may be used 
to meet Long Island trains. Horse-drawn trans- 
portation is no novelty at Saratoga. For years 
many citizens, some of them slightly exhilarated 
by the morning hair of the dog or lunch-time 
cocktails, have taken the horse-drawn hacks in 
preference to taxicabs in journeying to the Union 
Avenue course, despite the exorbitant rates 
charged. What was once a conceit may become 
a necessity at the Spa this season for race-goers 
who object to getting places on shanks’ mare. 


Racing's Manpower 


HE Rhode Island Racing Commission has an- 

nounced, through its administrator, John E. 
Martin, that the 1943 dates requested by Narra- 
gansett Park have been approved. A 25-day 
meeting will be operated from April 10 through 
May 8, a 42-day meeting from August 9 through 
September 25. The 67 aays comprise the usual 
race season run at Narragansett. Only time and 
further government restrictions on civilian enter- 
prises will tell whether the Rhode Island course is 
able to complete its full season in the year of 
1943, OPA. 

On the very day that the commission approved 
Gansett’s dates, Paul V. McNutc, Roosevelt's 
manpower commissioner, posed yet another prob- 
lem for the tracks by making a sweeping edict to 


ni 
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the effect that all men between the ages of 18 
and 38 would face induction into the armed serv- 
ices if they were not employed in vital war in- 
dustries. This will affect a great number of 
trainers and a far greater number of jockeys 
who are currently in Class 3-A because of de- 
penaents. But the most serious manpower prob- 
lem the tracks may face is that of procuring 
pari-mutuels clerks. Narragansett President 
James E. Dooley is considering the possibility of 
employing women in the mutuels plant, if he can- 
not obtain the services of enough men over 38 
years of age. Fortunately, the mutuels business 
is one that can be learned fairly easily except for 
the so-called “key” positions. And most key po- 
sitions on the staffs of Mort Mahony and other 
mutuels managers are filled by veterans over the 
draft age. 

McNutt’s list of non-deferable occupations did 
not specifically include that of race track em- 
ployees although it did encompass such fields of 
industry as those of charmen, dancing teachers, 
astrologers, clairvoyants, mediums, mind readers, 
palmists, greenkeepers, hairdressers, and lava- 
tory attendants. The list did include “gamblers” 
among those to be held non-deferable, regardless 
of the number of their dependents. Racing men 
were wondering if the new American bureaucracy 
would dump them all into the convenient cate- 
gory of “gamblers.” This did not seem too far- 
fetched. A company in the town of North Attle- 
boro, Mass., not far from Narragansett, engaged 
solely in manufacturing Army insignia, asked for 
a clarification of the status of its employees, was 
informed that they were non-deferable since they 
were engaged in the non-vital business of “manu- 
facturing jewelry.” 
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Jockey Shortage? 


OW serious a shortage of jockeys the new 
draft laws may cause remains to be seen. 
Many jockeys who have been inducted have been 
released again because of physical shortcomings 
that had nothing to do with weight or height de- 
spite the oft-repeated statement that “they'll take 
you now so long as the body is still warm.” Hil- 
ton (Rabbit) Dabson is one of the latest inducted 
jockeys to be released. Dabson, who rode for a 
year in a kind of body harness because of a back 
injury suffered in a spill, was inducted last fall, 
spent most of his time in a camp hospital. Or- 
dered to pick up a soldier’s pack on the parade 
grounds, he refused because of his weak back. 
An obliging sergeant placed the pack on his back 
and Rabbit promptly fainted, was removed to the 
hospital, remained there until honorably dis- 
charged. Over-dieting has resulted in ailments 
that have made some jockeys unfit for service, a 
form of ‘‘athletic heart” has been found in others, 
and many have injuries which bar them from 
hard military training, although permitting them 
to ride. 

If a serious shortage of riders results from the 
new draft laws, the solution is simple enough. 
States can lower the minimum age limits of jock- 
eys from the present requirement, which is 16 in 
most sections. In the old days many jockeys 
rode races a. 11, 12, and 13 years of age. Most 
of Father Bill Daly’s brood started out as mop- 
pets. It would do little harm to lower the age 
minimum of jockeys to 15. In fact many boys of 
15 have ridden in recent years and some of them 
have been stars, since most commissions do not 
require a birth certificate in issuing licenses. 


By Dark Legend—*Phaona, 


FEE $300 


1943 SEASON 


*Easton won 639,140 francs and £3,369 in France, Belgium, and 
England in the three seasons he raced. He won the Prix de la Reine 


Mathilde at Deauville at two. At three he won the Prix Ladas (one 
mile), 
Drake by 2% lengths), and Select Stakes (one mile), was second to 


Colombo in the Two Thousand Guineas, and to Windsor Lad in the English 
Derby (beating Colombo, Tiberius, Admiral Drake, and others). At three 
Brown, 1931 *Easton also was third in the Grand Prix de Paris, As a 4-year-old 


*Easton won the Lingfield Park Spring Stakes (one mile), March Stakes 
(114 miles, by four lengths), and the Ribblesdale Stakes at Ascot. He 


by Phalaris was beaten by Windsor Lad in the Coronation Cup at Ascot (by one and 
one-quarter lengths, with Caymanas four lengths away third). 
*Easton is one of the best bred sires in America. His male line has 


produced many crack sires, and his dam is a daughter of Phalaris (sire of 
*Sickle, *Pharamond II, Fairway, Manna, ete.). 


*Easton’s Record at Stud 


*Easton sired three crops in England before he was sold to America, and the perform- 
ance of his get in England, under limited racing opportunities, stamped him as a good rep- 
resentative of his successful sire line. His get include Joke (Acorn Plate), Silver Phan- 


Grand International d’Ostende (11 furlongs, beating Admiral 


tom (Durban July Handicap in South Africa), Lysander (Gazeley Nursery Plate), East 
Glen (Castleford Stakes, Woodlands Plate), Bees Knees (Depden Stakes, Histon Handicap, 
Pampisford Plate), Swanee River (Boscawen Stakes), Kozuka, *Piston, Eastleigh, *Carolot- 
tine, Easy Chair, Desert Corps, Eight Reigns, Sonneteer, Merenda gelding, Carolus, Hazy 
Day, and a colt from Marked Time, all winners in England. His winners in America from 
foals sired while *Easton stood in England include *Carlottine, Small Wonder (imported in 
utero), *Rufigi, *Easter Day II, and *Junior Easton. *Easton entered the stud here in 1941 
and his first foals here are now yearlings. 


Standing At 


MEADOWVIEW FARMS 


(F. Wallis Armstrong, President) 
MOORESTOWN, BURLINGTON COUNTY 


Return for one year if mare does not 


nh ag No responsibility is accepted for 
ve in foal. 


accidents or disease. 


NEW JERSEY 


| 
| 
|| | 
| 


bo 
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STANDING AT 


BLUE GRASS HEIGHTS STOCK FARM 


Lexington Kentucky 
1943 SEASON 


“COHORT 


| Bay, 1925, by *Grand Parade—Tetrabbazia | 


Sire of the winners of 134 races in 1941 
Sire of the winners of 129 races in 1942 
FEE $300 


To guarantee mare in foal Sept. 1, 1943. 
Or Private Contract 


ANDY K. 


(Property of Millsdale Stable) 

Bay, 1937, by Jack High—Alice Foster, | 
by *Pataud. 
Winner in four seasons, stakes winner at | 
two and three. 

$150 For Live Colt | 
$100 For Live Filly 
Or Private Contract | 
Apply to 
HORACE N. DAVIS 


_ BLUE GRASS HEIGHTS STOCK FARM 
| Old Frankfort Pike Lexington, Ky. 


Balladier was best 2-year-old of 
his year, winning U. S. Hotel 
| Stakes, Champagne Stakes (set- 
ting track record), ete. Second 
{in Belmont Futurity, although 
| was last at start and received 
I injury causing his retirement. 


FEE $250 


Twenty winners out of 21 start- 


other one placed. 


| 
| 


| Joe A. Goodwin 


ers in first two crops. The 


With only a small number of starters Balladier has sired such 
horses as Bryan Station (Spalding Lowe Jenkins Stakes, ete.), Red 
Sonnet (Youthful Stakes, new track record of :58 for five-eighths 
| mile at Jamaica, winning by eight lengths), Acrobat (equaled 


track record at Aqueduct), ete. Balladier’s record is outstanding. 


PATCHEN WILKES FARM | 


Balladier is out of Blue Warbler | 
by *North Star IIL and won | 
Spinaway, Matron, ete. She also | 
produced Barn Swallow, winner | 
Matron, Kentucky Oaks, Tom- | 
boy, Alabama, ete. His sire 
Black Toney’s get have won over | 
$2,000,000. *North Star TI's 
get have won over $1,500,000, | 


| 
ONE YEAR RETURN © 
| 


Nine winners out of 14 starters | 
in third crop, 2-year-olds of | 
1942. 


| 


Lexington, Ky. 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 
r 
Sines Or 943 
——By Bill Worth 


Blue Flyer 


Stands at Thomas Carr Piatt’s Crestwood 
Farm, Lexington. Owned by John Marsch. Free 
to approved mares. 


ACE RECORD: Blue Flyer was a race horse 
of great promise but a bowed tendon at two 
prevented an adequate test of his capacity. He 
returned to the races at three, winning a six- 
furlong race in 1:1145 and was second to War 
Beauty at a mile in 1:37. As his tendon did not re- 
spond to treatment he was taken out of training. 
STUD RECORD: Blue Flyer was shipped to 
Crestwood Farm from Florida in the spring of 
1942 and served a few mares that year. Mr, 
Piatt reports that a good many mares are going 
to be bred to him this year. 
fBlack Servant_. 
| Blossom Time_.! “North Star III 
| *Vaila 
BLUE FLYER (Bay horse, 1937) . ; 


> Lig | *Honeywood 
(Ruddy Light_- | Washes ‘Belle 


No. 9 family. Breeder, John Marsch. 


PEDIGREE: Blue Flyer is a son of Blue Lark- 
spur, which could go far as well as fast, and is 
out of a female family noted for its speed. He is 
full brother to Blue Delight, the best race mare 
in the Midwest in 1942 and one of 1940's leading 
2-year-olds, and to Lightspur, winner of the 
Labor Day and Olympia Fields Handicap and a 
horse of extreme speed, which died at three. 
Chicleight was a stakes winner, like her dam and 
grandam; she won the Pimlico Nursery Stakes. 
Chicleight was out of the very speedy mare 
Ruddy Light, winner of the Clipsetta Stakes. 
Ruddy Light produced eight winners, including 
the stakes winners Siskin and Hygro, besides 
Chicleight. Both Siskin and Hygro demonstrated, 
like the rest of the family, extreme turns of 
speed. Hygro has sired numerous winners, de- 
spite limited opportunities. The third dam of 
Blue Flyer was George Wingfield’s Washoe Belle, 
a fast mare which won the Denver Juvenile 
Stakes and other races. In addition to Ruddy 
Light she produced nine other winners, including 
the stakes winners Phillip, Tarpaulin, and Eper- 
nay. 


Blue Larkspur. 


Chicleight____- 


Mr. Bones 


Stands at Greentree Farm, Lexington. Fee. 
$200, return. 


ACE RECORD: When *Royal Minstrel was 

retired to the stud in Kentucky his owner, 
John Hay Whitney, had an agreement with his 
mother that she could breed a number of mares 
to the imported stallion with the provision that 
he could select one foal from each crop at wean- 
ing time. In 1931 Mr. Whitney selected Singing 
Wood (winner of the Futurity and $126,090) and 
in 1933 he selected Mr. Bones. The latter showed 
higher class than any other son of *Royal Min- 
strel at the longer distances. In the Belmont 
Stakes at 1!2 miles, Mr. Bones went to the front 
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Standing at Spendthrift Farm 


KENTY 


Brown, 1933 
By *Teddy—Lady Emmeline, by King James 
(Property of Walter T. Wells) 


Kenty did not race at two, but was a winner in 
three seasons at distances from 51. furlongs to 


1 1-16 miles over all kinds of tracks. At four he 
won five races and at six he was the winner of 
three races, placed in other races including third in 
the Gittings Handicap. 

Kenty is by a sire of leading sires and out of a 
winner and dam of good race horses. Lady Em- 
meline had only two foals of racing age which did 
not win. One of them did not start. She is sister 
to Spur (stakes winner and sire), Silencia (dam of 
Dark Secret, Silent Shot, etc.), ete. This is the fe- 
male family of Luke McLuke, Questionnaire, and 
other sires. 


Fee $200—Live Foal 


CHICUELO 


Black, 1938, by Ariel—La Chica, by Sweep 
(Property of Mrs. E. G. Lewis) 

Chicuelo raced only at two. In his first start he 
won the Tremont Stakes (setting the Aqueduct 
track record for 515 furlongs) after being left at 
the post, beating War Result and Omission. In 
his next start Chicuelo was third in the Cnristiana 
Stakes. He bowed in his third start and was re- 
tired from racing. Chicuelo is out of a top produc- 
ing mare. La Chica also is dam of El Chico, lead- 
ing and unbeaten 2-year-old of his year, Miyako 
and Planetoid (also producer). Sweep mares also 
have vroduced the stallions War Admiral, Reaping 
Reward, Bubbling Over, and other top horses, in- 
cluding Whirlaway, etc. 


Fee $500—Return 


Or Private Contract 


AGRARIAN 


Bay, 1931, by *Sickle—Mary Jane, by 
Pennant 


(Property of Frank J. Heller) 


From 10 starters in his first crop of 11 
foals Agrarian sired eight winners, one other 
horse to place. Nine of 11 foals in his second 
crop are winners, one other placed in two 
Six of 13 starters in his third crop 
have won, one other has placed. He has four 
2-year-old winners this from his 
fourth crop. 


seasons, 


season 


Fee $250—Live Foal 


KING COLE 


Brown, 1938, by *Pharamond II—Golden 
Melody, by *Mont d@’Or 
(Property of Ogden Phipps) 


King Cole entered the stud in 1942. As a 2-year- 
old he won Babylon Handicap, Junior Champion 
Stakes, was second in Futurity, beating Whirlaway 
and 11 others. At three he won Paumonok Handi- 
cap, Withers Stakes (beating Robert Morris and 
Porter's Cap), Shevlin Stakes, was second to Whirl- 
away in Preakness Stakes (beating Our Boots and 
Porter’s Cap), all carrying 126 pounds. At two and 
three, King Cole won 7 races and was 14 times in 
the money out of 17 starts. He was a horse of 
class, with good speed that he carried a mile and 
three-sixteenths. 


Fee $300—Return 


GREAT UNION 


Bay, 1931, by *Sir Gallahad TII—My Flag, 
by American Flag 


(Property of Mrs. E. G. Lewis) 


Great Union, a stakes winner, won at two, three, 
four, and five. He won the Merchants’ and Citi- 
zens’ Handicap (beating Esposa, etc.), Yorktown 
Handicap (beating Regal Lily, *Isolater, Esposa, 
etc.), and was placed in other stakes. My Flag is 
the dam of other winners, including Sister Union 
and High Finance and sister to Escadrille, dam of 
the stakes winner Giant Killer. My te is three- 
quarter sister to Jean Bart, by Man 0’ ar. 


Fee $500—Return 


Or Private Contract 


SPENDTHRIFT FARM 


(LESLIE COMBS II) 


Russell Cave Pike 


Lexington, Ky. 
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STANDING AT HIGH HOPE FARM 


High Quest 


Bay, 1931, by *Sir Gallahad III—Etoile Filante, 
by Fair Play 


(Property of Mrs. Isabel Dodge Sloane) 


High Quest's first foals became 2-year-olds in 
1938. In the first five crops, which include 2- 
year-olds of 1942, are 96 registered and named 
foals. Of these 77 have started and 58 have won 
or placed. 

Sixty-three per cent of High Quest's starters 
are winners and his record as a sire has im- 
proved with each crop since his first. He sired 
six winners from 11 starters in his first crop, 
eight winners from 14 starters in his second crop, 
14 winners from 23 starters in his third crop, 14 
winners from 18 starters in his fourth crop, and 
seven of 11 starters at two this season are win- 
ners. 

High Quest is the sire of 16 2-year-olds last 
year. His seven winners include the stakes win- 
ner War Knight, and High Level, Lady Bob, 
Multi Quest, Bright Quest, Royal Army, and High 
Bit. In addition Dehigh and June Quest placed 
at two in 1942. 


FEE $250 FOR LIVE FOAL 
OR PRIVATE CONTRACT 
Mares coming to the above stallion subject to 
approval of veterinarian and stallion owner. 
Apply to 
Douglas M. Davis 


HIGH HOPE FARM 


Russell Cave Pike Lexington, Ky. 


“BULL DOG 


Bay or brown, 1927, by *Teddy—Plucky Liege, 
by Spearmint 


BOOK FULL 


REAPING REWARD 


Brown, 1934, by *“Sickle—Dustwhirl, by Sweep 
$250 LIVE FOAL 


Reaping Re ~ ard entered stud in 1939 and his oldest get were 2- 
4 


year-olds of 1942. He had nine winners of 27 races; two other 
starters Pt and of the four other starters which did not win or 
place one started four times, one twice, and the other two but once 
each, 

Reaping Reward won stakes at distances from six furlongs to 114 
miles and won on fast and slow tracks. He made his last start in 
the Latonia Derby of 1937 which he won. He is a half-brother to 
Whirlaway and his grandam, Ormonda, is dam of Brevity and Golden 


Melody, the dam of King Cole and National Anthem. 


“HELIOPOLIS 


Bay, 1936, by Hyperion—Drift, by Swynford 
$250 LIVE FOAL 


*Heliopolis entered the stud in 1941 and his first foals are 
yearlings. As a race horse *Heliopolis was a top colt. His sire, 
Hyperion, has been England’s leading sire for the last three seasons 


and was second on the list in 1939 when he had only two crops 
racing. 


COLDSTREAM STUD 


Lexington Kentucky 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


at the start, beat off challenges by “*Isolater, 
Jean Bart, and Brevity, only to be caught by a 
nose at the wire by Granville. See advertise- 
ment. 

STUD RECORD: From only 10 foals in his 
first two crops Mr. Bones sired five winners, in- 
cluding Burnt Cork, winner of the Prairie State 
Stakes at Washington Park and reported to have 
been the best 2-year-old of 1942 on the .-West 
Coast. See advertisement. 

(Tetratema___ 
| Harpsichord_ 
MR. BONES (Brown horse, 1933) 


*Royal Minstrel_. 


enn: | Peter Pan 
1 *Royal Rose 
Ballet | Ben Brush 


No. 14 family. Breeder, Greentree Stable. 


PEDIGREE: Mr. Bones follows the now well- 
known pattern of a foreign sire on an American 
mare. His sire, *Royal Minstrel, was purchased 
for £15,000 (about $75,000) by Mr. Whitney short- 
ly before the 1929 Eclipse Stakes in England and 
it was decided to let him have another go at the 
rich race, for he had finished second to Fairway 
the previous year. The result was that this time 
*Royal Minstrel won in a canter by four lengths 
from Fairway. He later won the Nunthorpe 
Sweepstakes to bring his earnings in England 
under Mr. Whitney’s colors to about $64,970. Al- 
together he won about $117,549 in two seasons 
and was a horse of the highest class. Mr. Bones’ 
tail-female line has been highly successful for the 
Whitney family. Rinkey, his dam, won the Ash- 
land Oaks and Comus Handicap and produced the 
winners and good producers Measure and Rhyth- 
mic. Measure is dam of the English stakes win- 
ner Time Step (also by *Royal Minstrel) and 
other good winners, and Rhythmic is dam of The 
Rhymer, winner of the Widener Handicap, and 
the stakes winner Sweep Swinger. The next dam, 
Ballet, was a winner and produced numerous win- 
ners and producers. Among the winners which 
trace to her are the stakes winners Lad’s Love, 
Up and Up, and Wise Niece. Coppelia won and 
produced nine winners. She was half-sister to 
the great race horse and sire Ballot, winner of 
$155,545 and sire of winners of 1,853 races and 
$2,059,156. 


Great Union 


Stands at Leslie Combs II’s Spendthrift Farm, 
Lexington. Owned by Mrs. Michael Evlanoff. 
Fee, $500, or private contract. 


ACE RECORD: Great Union was purchased 

from A. B. Hancock’s 1936 yearling consign- 
ment at Saratoga for $9,200 by “Mr. Nightin- 
gale,” the nom de course of Mrs. Michael Evlan- 
off (formerly Mrs. Elizabeth Graham Lewis). A 
big horse, he took to training slowly and won but 
a couple of races at two. In 1938 he showed his 
best form, winning the Merchants’ and Citizens’ 
Handicap at Saratoga for his first stakes suc- 
cess. He went to the front, stayed there, and 
won from such good ones as Regal Lily, Piccolo, 
Rex Flag, Burning Star, and the great race mare 
Esposa. He followed up this win with a nose vic- 
tory over Esposa in the Yorktown Handicap, 
again making every post a winning one. A 
quarter-crack was discovered the night before he 
was to have met War Admiral in the Rhode Is- 
land Handicap and he was withdrawn from train- 
ing for the year. Efforts to bring him back to 
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his former good form were unavailing and he was 
retired from the races last year. 


STUD RECORD: Great Union enters the stud 
in 1948. 
r*Teddy { Ajax 
*Sir Gallahad III. | Rondeau 
| Plucky Liege_-_ Spearmint 
| Concertina 

GREAT UNION (Bay horse, 1935) 

aries ao | Mano’ War 
(Ame rican Flag. | Lady Comfey 


scuina______. {| Ecouen 
\*Escuina | Lisette IX 


No. 9 family. Breeder, A. B. Hancock. 


PEDIGREE: Great Union is a son of *Sir Gal- 
lahad III, four times leading American sire, and 
out of a daughter of American Flag, the first of 
Man o’ War’s string of top-class horses to race, 
and is from a most successful family, with top- 
class winners and sires not only in America but 
in France as well. My Flag, dam of the winners 
High Finance, Sister Union, and Penobscot Bay, 
is out of *Escuina, a daughter of Ecouen. The 
latter is a grandson of St. Simon and is out of a 
sister to *Star Shoot. *Escuina produced Bateau, 
winner of $120,760, including C. C. A. Oaks, Ga- 
zelle, Selima, Whitney, and Fashion Stakes, and 
Suburban and Southern Maryland Handicaps, and 
also the young sire Jean Bart, a winner of the 
Huron Handicap and other races. Among *Escu- 
ina’s daughters are Quaker Lady, dam of the 
stakes winner Grey Wing, and Escadrille, dam of 
the stakes winner Giant Killer. The next dam 
was Lisette 1X, dam and grandam of numerous 
winners of exceptional merit in France and Amer- 
ica. She was out of a half-sister to Fair Play, 
Friar Rock, and Golden Measure. 


My Fiag........ 
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Crawford Sees $25,000,000 


Senator John J. Crawford, one of the leaders in 
the adoption of pari-mutuel legislation in New 
York, is now pushing a measure which would set 
up legal off-the-course betting in New York, says 
that the racing commissions of New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, and New Jersey are interested in the 
bill. It is apparently Senator Crawford’s idea 
that racing could be carried on under wartime 
restrictions, at Saratoga for instance, with or 
without much of a crowd at the track, with off- 
the-course betting maintaining the program “with 
little if any loss in revenue.” 

According to report, the Crawford bill provides 
a 10 per cent deduction from urban pari-mutuel 
pools, 6 per cent going to the State, 4 per cent to 
tne tracks (the same proportion as in betting at 
the tracks under the present law), and the spon- 
sor estimates the State’s revenue at $25,000,000 
a year. 

Said Senator Crawford: “It does not seem fair 
to those outside New York City to be deprived of 
the opportunity to wager through the mutuel 
machines. .. . Florida would not be closed today 
if such a law as this was in effect there.”’ 


« « » » 


Fire at Bay Meadows 


On January 30 a fire destroyed the main barn 
at the Bay Meaaows track, with a loss of per- 
haps $5,000 in equipment, in addition to the 
structure itself. About 40 horses in the barn 
were removed safely by stable boys and members 
of a recently organized civilian defense unit. 


LADYSMAN 


(Property of Cleaveland Putnam) 
Chestnut, 1930, by Pompey—Lady Belle, by *Polymelian 

Ladysman is sire of 21 winners of 81's races of 
1942, including HEARTMAN, winner of seven races 
and FIVE straight handicaps. He had five 2-year- 
old winners of 12 races. 

Ladysman was the champion 2-year-old of his 
year. He won $134,310 including the Arlington 
Futurity, Hopeful, Grand Union Hotel and United 
States Hotel Stakes. He also won the Suburban 
Handicap, beating Equipoise. He was second in 
the Futurity, Preakness, Saratoga Special and 
Santa Anita Handicap. He is sire of stakes win- 
ners, including a winner of the Arlington Futurity. 


$500 LIVE COLT—$150 LIVE FILLY 


| OLYMPUS 


(Property of Barrington Stable) 
Chestnut, 1935, by Gallant Fox—*Periwinkle 11, by Clarissimus 
Olympus was foaled in America but sent to Eng- 
land for racing. At two he started twice, and at 
| three won the Beaver Plate (1°; miles), St. James’ 
| Plate (1'2 miles) and was second in the Derby 
| Trial Stakes. At four he won the London Cup 
(15s miles), and was returned to the United States 
to win the Bryan and O'Hara Memorial Handicap 
| at 1 3-16 miles. He raced here at five and six, be- 
ing second in the Excelsior Handicap and Grey 
Lag Handicap in 1941. In 1942, at seven, he won 
four races, including the Merchants’ and Citizens’ 
Handicap; also was second in the Excelsior Handi- 
cap and third in the Widener and Miami Beach 
Handicaps and Saratoga Cup. His earnings total 
approximately $40,090. He is full brother to the 
stakes winner Perifox 


REE TO APPROVED MARES 


Almahurst Farm 


ALMAHURST FARM 


(HENRY H. KNIGHT) 


Address Inquiries to MARVIN CHILDS, Manager 


GALLAHADION | 


(Property of Mrs. Ethel V. Mars) 

Bay, 1937, by *Sir Gallahad 111—Countess Time, by Reigh Count 
Gallahadion was retired from racing in the 
spring of 1942. He started but five times at two | 
and was once second. At three, he started 17 | 
times, winning five, being four times second and | 
once third. He defeated Bimelech in the Kentucky } 
Derby, won the San Vicente Handicap and _ fin- | 
ished second in the Arlington Classic and Derby 
Trial Stakes. He was third in the Preakness. 
Gallahadion narrowly missed being a winner of | 
$100,000, his earnings totaling $92,620. His sire has | 
led the American list four times and his dam Is a } 
daughter of Reigh Count, sire of 1942's top 2-year- | 
old colt, Count Fleet. 


FREE TO APPROVED MARES | 


EASY MON 


(Property of Almahurst Farm) 
Bay. 1936, by *Pharamond 1|—Slow and Easy, by Colin 
Easy Mon had his first season at stud in 1942. 

He raced four seasons and was an extremely fast | 
horse, winning the Jerome Handicap at a mile in | 
1:354;. He also won the Phoenix Handicap and 
was third in the Ben Ali, Crete, and Rennert Hand- 
icaps. In all he won 15 races and $25,780. His sire 
is sire of Menow and other stakes winners. His 
dam won at two and three including the Medina 
Handicap. She set a new track record winning an 
overnight race. At stud she also has produced the 
stakes winner *Crossbow II and Gosum and other | 
winners. She is sister to Modest, winner of the 
Grainger Memorial Handicap. | 


FREE TO APPROVED MARES 


Nicholasville, Ky. 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


B. h., 1934 
{Flying Fox 

Rondeau____- {Bay Ronald 

*Humanity__. / *Voter 


Rouge Rose, the dams of Roi Herode and 
Bend Or, respectively. 
turity, Illinois Derby, ete. 
Arlington, five furlongs in :58%5. 


Lochinvar and the winners Carillon, Miss 
Ace, Deposit, Celia, and Cruiser from his 
first crop. He is sire of seven 2-year-old 
winners last year from 11 foals, including 
the stakes winner Huriette. 


HARMONY HOLLOW STUD | 


Harbourton, New Jersey 


CASE ACE 


*Red Cross IV 
His tail female traces to Roxelane and 


Won Arlington Fu- 
Track record, 


Case Ace is sire of the stakes winner 


Fee $500 
WITH ONE YEAR RETURN 
Approved Mares Only 


Address 


J. M. ROEBLING 


DIAVOLO 


Chestnut, 1925, by Whisk Broom II— 
Vexatious, by Peter Pan 
$200 Return 


Diavolo has sired such horses as TEUFEL 
(Wood Memorial, 3rd in Withers), WHITE 
COCKADE (Youthful, Withers, Rex Handi- 
cap, 2nd in National Stallion, Grand Union 
Hotel, 3rd in Juvenile Stakes), MARS 
SHIELD (Texas Derby, Kentucky Oaks, 
3rd in Huon Handicap), LAVENGRO (Bay 
Meadows Nursery, California Breeders, Ba- 
hamas, Providence, Brentwood, Burlingame 
Handicaps, Longacres Mile, 2nd in Califor- 
nia Derby, etc.), MATTERHORN ( Adiron- 
dack Handicap), SCURRY (Matron Handi- 
cap), FAUST (Polo Park Handicap), 
WITCHLIKE (Carroll Handicap), DEVIL’S 
CRAG (Stony Brook Stakes, 3rd in Butler 
Handicap, Yonkers Handicap), MISLED 
(Consolation Stakes, both divisions), 
WHISKOLO (2nd in Santa Anita Derby, 
Texas Derby, Latonia Derby, Huon Handi- 
cap, 3rd in Kentucky Derby), POPPA- 
DEETS (3rd in Great American Stakes), 
MISS DIAVOLO (2nd in Prairie State 
Stakes, 3rd in Hawthorne Juvenile Handi- 
cap), and other horses which have placed 


in stakes. 


MARCHMONT FARM 


640 South Broad St. Trenton, N. J. Paris Charlton Clay Kentucky 
| 
Ajax 
*Bull Dog...... | Rondeau 
(Plucky Liege___ | Spearmint 
| | Concertina 
} j Eternal | Sweep 
| Rose Eternal__-- - | Hazel Burke 
| (Rose of Roses__ *McGee 
Bay Horse, 1939 | Parkview 


(Property of Allen T. Simmons) 


Eternal Bull was never unplaced at two, 
winning three races, twice second and twice 
third from his seven starts. He showed ex- 
ceptional speed, setting two new track rec- 
ords, and he was in front in some part of 
every race in which he started. He won the 
Myles Standish Stakes, 5 furlongs, :584%5, 
new track record, beating Alsab a half 
length, which was the last time Alsab was 
beaten at two. He also set a new track rec- 
ord at Suffolk Downs of :53 for 414 furlongs, 
and won a maiden race at Hialeah. He was 
second in Hialeah Juvenile Stakes (to Alba- 
tross) and in the National Stallion Stakes to 
Some Chance. He was third in the May- 
flower Stakes to Alsab and Syl’s Jimmy 
when the track record of 1:05% for 514 fur- 
longs was equaled. He made only one start 
as a 3-year-old, was unplaced. 


*BULL DOG is one of the outstanding sires 
in America. In 1935, with only two crops 
racing, he was 15th on the list of leading 
sires. In the succeeding six seasons, includ- 
ing 1942, he has been once third, twice 
fourth, once fifth, once sixth, and ranked sec- 
ond last year and first among the living sires. 
The male line of *Bull Dog has overshadowed 
other sire lines in America for more than a 
decade. 

ROSE ETERNAL won Aberdeen Stakes, 
Pimlico Nursery Stakes, and $17,095 at two. 
She also produced the winners Bull Brier (6 
furlongs in 1:10, third in New England Fu- 
turity, Maplewood Stakes, National Stallion 
Stakes), Westys Fox, Reigh Rose, Nigrette 
(21 races), and Ever After. Rose Eternal 
was half-sister to the stakes winner and sire 
Rhinock. 
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PILATE 


Chestnut Horse, 1928 
By Friar Rock—*Herodias, by The Tetrarch. 


_ THE FOLLOWING TABLE SUMMARIZES THE RECORD OF THE 
FIVE CROPS BY PILATE OLDER THAN HIS 2-YEAR OLDS OF 1942: 


2-Y.-O. 
Number Starters Winners Winners Placed Unplaced 
Fillies 33 24 19 11 2 3 
Colts 25 25 20 10 0 5 


ALL of Pilate's colts started; 80 per cent have been winners, 16 
per cent stakes winners including EIGHT THIRTY, LOVELY NIGHT 
(both now retired to stud), PIRATE, and PONTY. Three 1942 2-year- 
old colts placed in stakes. 


Of Pilate's fillies to race 79 per cent have been winners and 87 per 
cent won or placed. They include the stakes winner MONIDA, and 
other good race mares. 


With three exceptions, Pilate's foals in his first five crops have 
shown higher racing class than that shown by their respective dams. 


Pilate's colts and fillies are equally good and improve with age. 


Pilate has had a full book the last four seasons. Beginning in 1943 
runners by Pilate will be plentiful. 


Fee $400 Return 
$300 For stakes winners or dams of stakes winners 


One year return if mare fails to get in foal. 


A. S. HEWITT 
Montana Hall White Post, Virginia 
We reserve the right to reject any mare physically unfit. 


North Wales Stud Stallions 


"BAHRAM 


Brown, 1932 
Blandford—Friar’s Daugh- 
ter, by Friar Marcus 


FEE $2,500 


HEAD PLAY 


Chestnut, 1930 
By My Play—Red Head, by 
King Gorin 


FEE $250 
With Return 


“QUATRE BRAS Il 


Brown, 1928 
By *Teddy—Plucky Liege, by 
Spearmint 


FEE $250 


With Return 


“CHRYSLER Il 


Brown, 1931 


By *Teddy—Quick Change, by 
Hurry On 


Fee $200 


With Return 


Special “om to winners and dams 
ers. 


1943 SEASON 


With only two crops of foals racing *Bahram was_ second 
among England’s leading sires in 1940. He was third in 1941, and 
he was fourth in 1942. He was leading sire of 2-year-olds in 1941. 

*Bahram sired five winners from eight foals in his first crop, 
including the stakes winners Great Truth, Queen of Shiraz (Irish 
Oaks), Turkhan (Irish Derby, St. Leger substitute, etc., second in 
New Derby), and The Druid. His second crop included the stakes 
winner Bura. His 11 winners in the third crop included the stakes 
winners Shah Rookh, Birikan, Mah Iran, and Big Game (unbeaten 
at two, 1941, and winner of Two Thousand Guineas and Champion 
Stakes, 1942), and Hasty Shot whicn placed in stakes. *Bahram’s 
1942 2-year-olds include the stakes winners Extravagance and 
Whirlaway, and Baman, Bahershah, Babylon, and Flowerdale, all 
placed in stakes. Last year *Bahram had seven winners of 14 
races and £6,297 in England. 

*Bahram, unbeaten, was placed at the top of the Free Handi- 
cap in his 2- and 3-year-old seasons, best horse of each season. 
He was a stakes winner of $215,430. 


Head Play in his four crops of racing age has shown he gets 
race horses which have real class. In his first crop were five foals, 
three of which have won and the other two placed. The three win- 
ners include the stakes winner Tola Rose (beating Whirlaway, 
Swing and Sway, etc., 1 3/16 miles in 1:5645, new track record). 
Six of 12 foals in his second crop have won, and three other start- 
ers all placed. 

Head Play sired 15 foals in his third crop and all are winners. 
In 1942 17 of 22 2-year-olds started and nine were winners of 15 
races and $11,425 (first monies). He had 19 other winners of 44 
races and $69,845 (first monies) last year. 

As a race horse Head Play was a stakes winner of 14 races and 
$109,315. He won Cincinnati Trophy, Hawthorne Juvenile Handi- 
cap, Preakness Stakes, San Antonio, San Juan Capistrano, Bay 
Meadows, Suburban Handicaps, was second in Kentucky Derby, 
American Derby, and third in Wood Memorial, Latonia Derby, and 
Maryland Handicap. He raced against top horses. 


*Quatre Bras II retired to the stud in 1936, and has a high 
percentage of winners from his first crops to race. In his first 
meg 2-year-olds of 1939, were nine winners from 11 foals, includ- 

ing the stakes winners Robert E. Lee and Dotted Swiss. From 

his second crop of 18 foals he sired 13 winners, including the 
stakes winner Arms of War. Seven of 14 2-year-olds of 1941 have 
won, and five of 11 foals which became 2-year-olds in 1942 have 
won eight races and $7,500 (first monies). He had 22 other win- 
ners of 67 races and $44,172 (first monies) last year. 

*Quatre Bras II was a stakes winner in France and the United 
States. He is a full brother to *Sir Gallahad III and *Bull Dog, 
both among the most prominent sires in America each season. 


*Chrysler II entered the stud in England in 1938, and made 
his first American season in 1941. His first get here were foals of 
1942 and show promise. 

*Chrysler II did not race as a 2-year-old. He was a winner at 
three, four, five, and six, and won in both France and England. 
As a 3-year-old he won at 14s miles in France. At four he won 
Salisbury Cup (115 miles), was third in Melbourne Stakes. At five 
*Chrysler Il won the Babraham Stakes (115 miles), Waldegrave 
Stakes (2 miles), Alexandra Handicap (112 miles), Final Stakes 
(112 miles), placed in other stakes, and as a 6-year-old he won 
Durham Handicap, second in Ellesmere Stakes, third in Coronation 
Cup. 
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